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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tuis Work is principally deſigned, and well 
adapted for c- demies or Colleges, and will be 
found, ou peruſal, to deſer ve the Attention of, 
perhaps, even the moſt ſcientific. The Inten- 
tion of this undertaking is to lay beſore the 
youthful Reader, a ſhort, but comprehenſive 
View of the principal Operations of the hu- 
man Underſtanding, together, with the Rules 
of reaſoning, aud the method of arranging 
our Ideas, in. a ſyſtematic order. The Ad- 
vantages accrimibg from fuch a Treatiſe .muſt 
be obvious to 'Every perſon. who reflects, that 
regularity and order are as neceſſary in our 
reaſoning, as im any other Concern of hu nan 
Life. We preſume, that reducing the Art of 
reaſoning to Queſtion and Anſwer, will great- 
ly facilitate and expedite the acquiring a per- 
fect Knowledge of it, and another advantage 
refult, from comprifing the Rules of the Art 
into as ſmall, but explicit a Compaſs, as the 
nature of the Matter can poſſible admit. In 
this, Metaphyſical Diſquiſitions are avoided, with 
which all the Treatiſes, from the remoteſt an- 
tiquity, to the preſent Day, are filled, and 
which contribute to imprint on the young Mind 
falſe notions of Piety, Religion and Morality, 
according to the different Capoices or Modes 
A 2 of 


( in } 


of thinkin ng,” of the different Writers, rather 


than to. ee the Principles of true 
Virtue ; theſe matters are therefore omitted 
in the preſent Trestiſe, leaving the Mind at 
fall. Liberty to purſue ſuch Principles as are 
moſt congenial to it. It is hoped from the 
neral utility and conciſeneſs of this plan, t 2 
the undertaking: will meet with that Encous 
ragement, which by minute e uk 
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2 THE FIRST PART 
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cone; cleven Chapuery, out IS 


Chap; 1. of Logic in-penieral.- | 

= OF imple apprenen: ende. 
„„ | ; 
Wt. Of. Uniyerſub Terme. Wy” 
Woe the divion of Ideas. | 

. Of the Afſetivasof* * 

bn Of Abltraftions I Ht 
VI. Somę- en aan a. 


| £5444 lpeding-Comprehention, W 
on, and Aoitracons. WO 


VIII. Of 'Relition: Jig? 

IX. Of the Pradicables.. | 

X. Of the efſential Difference, Pro- 
perty and Accident-- 

_ Of ine Categories. 
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THE SECOND PART 


:Coaraine twelve Chapters, viz . 


238 1 of Judgrene and e in 
general. 
II. Of pure and modal propoſitions. 
III. Of the abſolute affections of Propo- 
ſitions, viz. Quantity and Quality. 
| IV. Of the Quality of Propoſitions. 
V. Of the Quantity and Quality of Pro- 
pwolitions, conſidered together. 


VI. Of the relative Affections of Propo- 
ſitions, viz. Subalternation, Con- 


verſion, and Oppoſition · 
VII. Of Converſion. 
VIII. Of Oppoſition. 
IX. Of Compound Propoſitions. 
X. Of Propolitions compounded in ſenſe. 
XI. Of Definition- 
XII. Of Diviſion- 
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THE THIRD PART. 
Contains eighteen Chapters, viz · 
Chap - I. Of the third operation of the mind, 
viz. Diſcourſe, or W 
II Of ſimple Syllogiſms-. 
IIL Of the matter of a Syllogiſm, and the 


Figures. 


IV. Of the Axioms, and general rules of 
Syllogiſms. 


V. Of the Special rules of Syllogiſms. . 


VI. Some further. particulars relative to- 
tlie Special rules. 


VII. Of the Modes of Syllogiſms.. 
VIII. Ot Reduction. 

IVX. Of Reduction, per Impoſſibile. 
X. Of Hypothetic Syllogiſmse. 
XI. Of Disjunctive * 

XII. Of Duemma. 
XIII. Of. the Sorites. 
XIV. Of Enthymemes. 
XV. Of Iaduction. 

XVI. Of Example. 

VVII. Of Sophiſms. 

XVIII of Method. 
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I OGIC, or the Art of Reaſoning; is as 
ancient as reaſon itſelf, or, as ancient as 
the firſt rational being, although. in the begin- 
ning, it was not reduced to a ſyſtem. It was. 
by ſagacitv aud the unremitting attention of a 
few individuals, that this, as well as all the 
arts and ſciences, have been gradually brought 
to the flourithing ſtate in which they ar prefent 
arg. 

The firit who attempted to reduce Logic, 
or the Art of Reuſonmg, to a ſyſtem, was, 
Leno, of Elias, but, very little was done, 
until the days of Ariſtotle ; this enlightened- 
philoſopher, paid: particular artention to the 
ſubject, and did, as much.in the buſineſs, or 
probably more, than all who ſucceeded him, 
up to the preſciit day, for, in ſhort, he left 
yothing to be done, and it would be happy for- 
mankind, 


* 
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mankind if they had not attempted to proceed 
further, and much happier for them, if the rules 
of reaſoning had never been at all reduced to 
ſach a ſyſtem, particularly, in matters of Reli. 
gion, Politics, Morality and others, which re- 
garck the common concerns of liſe, and our 
future happineſs or miſery. In natural philo- 
fophy, the mind can proceed. to any length, 
without the aſſiſtance of Logical rules. It was 
not by Logical rules, that the Cha/deans, or 
Egyptians, diſcovered the motions, of the hea- 
venly bodies, for this was before Zeno or 
Ariſtotle. After. the the Art of Logics had 
been ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by Ariſtotle, every 
ingenious man could prove, by the affiſtance of 
his middle terms, whatever he pleaſed, even- 
improbabili ties, and after, by the force of his Lo- 
gical reaſoning, he had acquired to himſelf, an 
opinion from the multitude, of his being an able 
and learned man, he might then manage them,. 
as Mahomet did his follow ers, with reſpect to 
the motion of the mountain. Hence ſprung, 
in a great meaſure, the various Heterodoxies 
in the: primitive Chriſtian churches, when, from. 
Intereſt, Revenge, Avarice, Ambition, or any 
ether human. conſideration, a man. of abilities 
and perſuaſion, was induced to deviate from 
others, and. inſtitute a ſet for himtelf. He 
never was at a loſs to get a middle term, from | 
ſome book, in either, the old, or new Teſtament, | 
which, he connecting. with other terms, of his 
on. invention, formed from this middle term, 
v bat. 


8 * 
what fyſtem of religion, &c. he pleaſed; of 


this, any man mis be convinced, u ho reads old 
ſyſtems of Logics, for, he will, be immediate. 
ly able to perceive, from the examples ad- 
daced, and the ſpecies of reaſoning uſed, of 
what Religion, or way of thinking, with reſ- 
pet to the Deity, the writer had been; for, 
they always (in every poſſibe inftance) bring 
arguments or middle terms, to confirm their 
own favourite opinions, u hich their hearers, 
or readers, ſwallowing with avidity, will ever 
after embrace and defend, although ever fo 
abſurd, and thus willfully, and in a manner, 
with open eyes, impoſe on themſelves and 
others; when this habit has once taken root, 
it operates as a perfect conviction, which it 


will be almoſt impollible to remove, beczuſe,. 


Fo: ſooth, it is imprinted on their minds, by 
what they called their reaſoning otherwife, 
their Logics ; fo I leave my readers to ex- 
amine impartially, if a middle Term, taken 
up with prejudice, and without any connec- 
tion with the extremes, taken up unh a like 
prejudice, ought to have any weight. It is 
on the foregoing grounds, that I molt hearti- 
ly conde mn moit of the ſyſtems of Logics (an- 
cieat and modern) which 1 have read, as tend. 
ing to bias, and confirm the mind of a your 

man, to ſome ſyſtem, which, (althcogh ever 
fo ingeious), may make him a prejudiced 
megiber of ſociety - I therefore ſimphy and 
roncifely, lay down the Rules of Logic with 
+ FE . > examples, 
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examples, taken. from the moſt obvious or 
common occurrences of life, nd about which, 
there can be no controverſy, as being ſelf. evi 
dent truths, without, in the leaſt entering into 
Merapbyſical, Theological, or any other ſci- 
entific Diſquiſitions : by the aſſiſtance of thoſe 
Rules, every man may chooſe. to. himſelf, that 
he pleaſes, without forcing his natural inclina- 
tions, and thus, with freedom of ſentiment, 
and a liberality, in the diſcuſſion of different 
fubjects, be able, to aQ-the part of a juſt man, 
and a friend to mankind. After being ſuffici- 
ently acquainted with rhe general outlines of 
the art, it may be a very eaſy matter to ac- 
quire a ſufficient knowledge of Metaphyſics, 
by reading treatiſes relative to the ſubject, as 
Lock; Berkly, Lubnitz, Reid, Kc. &c- &c. 
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PART THE FIRST, 
Of LOGIC in general, 
CHAP. I, 


o.W HAT is Logic? 

S The art of uſing reaſon rightly, in ac- 

"= and communicating knowledge. 
hat is reaſon ? 

2 That faculty of. che mind, by the uſo of 
which, we diſcover certainty-in ſome things, 
and probability i in-others. 7 

Q, What are the objects of logic! ? 2 

A. The operations of the human mind. * 

O. How many principal operations of the 
human mind are there ? 
A. Four: viz. ſimple apprehenſion, judg- 
ment, reaſoning, and method, of which we 
mean to treat in their order. 


CHAP. II. 


of babe Apprebenſion 2 rnb Terms 
What is ſimple apprehenſion? | 
That operation of the * by which 
ic receives ideas. | 
B Q What 


Faq 2 


Q. What is meant by the word idea ? 

A. The original meaning of it ſignißed ſi- 
militudle, or likeneſs, but it is uſed by the mo- 
derns in a two. fold ſenſe; firlt, the perception 
of the impreſſion of external objects, on any 
of our ſenſes: ſecondly, the operations, or ac- 
2 of the mind, about thoſe external impreſ- 

ons 


1 What is the ordinary mode of conveying 
hoſe ideas from one to another ? 
A. By words, in a logical ſenſe, called terms. 

« How many fold are terms ? 

A. Two-fold, ſingular and univerſal. : 

2 What 1s a lingular term? 

That which can be attributed, as a naine 
to an individual; as, ee England,: York, 


E * * 
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What i is an univerſal term? 
* That which can be attributed, as a name 
to many individuals. 

- How many fold are Wut wack 
* Two fold, univocal and equivocal. 
What is an 'univocal term? 
&. That which can be attributed to ſeveral 
individuals in the ſame ſenſe. Thus, the term 


Man, can be attributed to Alexander, John, &c. 
c- The term City, to New-York, Londen, 
£ar 1, &c. 
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. What is an equivocal term? 
A: That which can be attributed to ſeveral 
individuals, but in different ſigniftcations, as, 

the term Poſt, may be applied to a. piece 97 

timber, and to a Menger, or Letten carrier. 
The term Fair, to a beautiful object, and to 
a Congregation of people affembled for the ur- 

iſe of buying and ſelling- 

85 Why are the ſame words uſed 1 in differ- 
ent ſignifications? 

A. This ariſes (amongſt other cauſes) from 
the ſcantineſs of language, for it is almoſt im- 
poſſible for any language, to have different 
wordsfor the different ideas, which the mind of 
man is capable of forming: This is ſtrongly 
exeniplified in the Chineſe language, which 
contains not more than between three and fout 
hundred words. li 


* * 
CHAP. Iv. 
Of the Divifion of Ideas- 


Q. How many fold are ideas? 

A. Two, ſimple and complex. 

Q. What is a ſimple idea ? | 

A- An uniform appearance in the mind, 
which cannot be divided into parts, as, TR 
Swett, Round, Acute, Hard, &c. 

Q. What is a complex idea 2 

A-. A combination of ſeveral ſimple ones, 2%, 
4 Globe, is a combination of the * ideas, 
2 ard, Variegated body, &c 

B 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP V. 
Of the affettions of terms. 


Q. How many principal affections of term 
are there ? Hy | | | 
A. Four, viz. Comprehenſion, Extenſion, 
Abſtraction, and Relation- 


(as the, wood and paper of which it is made) 
and externally (as à delineation of the dif- 
- ferent. parts of tlie earth), for ſuch is the 
complex idea, that we have of an artificial 
globe, and is therefore it's comprehenſion, 
Q. What is the extenſion of a term? 

A. An aggregate, of all the individuels, 
which belong to that name, as, the extenfion 
of an artificial globe, not only includes one, 
but all the artificial globes, in the world: Ihe 
extention of the term Man, not only includes 
one individual, but all the men in the world. 
It is evident, that, as the extenfion increaſes, 
the comprehenſion muſt be diminiſhed, and 
Vice ver ſa, as will appear, in the two follow-, Bl 
ing chapters. e 4 

41 CHAP. 


C 


£ 


19 
CHAP. VT. 


Of ab/lrafttis*. 
. What i is abſtraction? | | 
X. The ſeparate. conſideration, of ſome of 
the ideas, belonging, to any individual, omit» 
ting the others. 

What ideas are ſeparated from the in R 
divi al, by abſtraction ? ky! 

A. The ideas, which are. peculiar to the 
individual, and thoſe are left behind, w hich it 
Has in commen with other individuals 

Q. What is the advantage of this? 

A. It ſerves, to generalize our ideas, fur, 
by removing all the ideas, particular to that 
individual, Is remaining ones, no more be- 
long to it, than to many athers- 

The refure, all thoſe; which have a degree 
of ſimilarity, may be claſſe d under,one gene- 
ral idea, and. a general name given to it · Ex- 
ample, S par ate from any indivndual man, toe 

confideration- of bis exiting in a art: n place, 
at a certain time, likewiſe, the partsthari y 
of his ſhape, and future, B. will no longer 
be more that certain individual, than ſome ot ber 
man- Again, Separate from the idea, you- 
have , man in general, Rationalit 2 — of 
with ſome other circumſtances, which are 
cular to man alone. He 13 no more man, t 
fame ather animal of the creatians-· Next; Se. 

Fad ate the ideas of feuſatton and locomotive - 
2 B 8 8 ö facutty,, 
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faculty, you. reduce him to a mere vegetables. 


If you proceed to abſtract further, you bring 


him to the ſtate of inanimate matter, and laſt. 
ly, to the moſt general, we can conceive, viz 
Subflagce, or Being. 
Q. What is the advantage of thus gene- 
wy our ideas by abſtraction ? 
A. Firſt, it enables us, to conſider, many 
Teen, at once, under the ſame general 
id, and name, by which, language is much 
enefitted, ſince, it would be anpoſſible, and 
üſeleſs, to have names for all the individuals, 
that come within our knowledge. 

Secondly, It ſo arranges our ideas, that, by 
this means, we can more ſhortly arrive, at 
ge eneral knowledge, than, if we were not poſ- 

ſſed of this faculty. | | 

Q-. What is the foundation bf abſtraction? 

A. The ſimilarity, which certain things (in 

exiſtence) have to each other. For ſimilar ob- 
jects are ranked in vhe ſame claſs, as any in- 
dividual is called Man, becauſe, he has a near- 
er likeefs tg the ſort of beings, which, we 
denomigate Ma 4" other fort. 


CHAP: VII. . 


4 


Some further confiderations reſpecting Compre- 
be Mon, extenſion and abſtrattion- 


Q. How does abſtraction affect the cor. 
prehenſva of * 


A. 1. 


. 
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A. It diminiſhes it, ſince, abſtraction con- 
fiſts, in taking away ſo me of the ideas, and: 
the comprehenſion conſiſts in an aggregate of 
all the ideas. | 

Q. How does abſtraQion affect the exten- 
fon? _ 

A. It encreaſes it, for, ſince abitrattivn ſe- 

ates the ideas, and that extenſion cannot 
be encreaſed, without removing the ideas, that 
are peculiar to the individual, or ey, it mutt 
neceſſarily encreaſe it · 

N. B. It was before menti oned in Chap. 5. 
that diminiſhing the comprehenſion, encreaſes 
the extenſion, and vice verſa. This might 
appear pretty evident, from this, and the fore. 
going Chapter, but for illuſtration. The 
extention of a term cannot be encreaſed, wich- 
out taking away ſome of the ideas, and fince,. 
all individuals are in ſcme-reſpetts, diſſimilar, 
they cannot be brought ander the fame claſs, 
without looking this diſſunilarity, that is, with- 
out looſing ſome of their ideas, or comprehen · 
ſion, but bringing them under any claſs, or 
gener al name, is encreaſing the extenſion of 
any ideas, which diminiſh the * 


and Viee wer /a · 
CHAP. VUL 


Of Relation. __ 
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7 * What is relation? 


A. It is the reference, which any one idea 


„uus to another, ſo far, that when one idea 


(comes 
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eames into the mind, it immediately repreſents 
fome one, or more ideas, connected, with it, 
as, the idea of a. at ber carries with it, the 
conſideration of a child, a Maſter, that of a 
ſervant, a Hufjhand, that T &c. 
What are relative and.correlative terms > 

A. A relative teim, is, the idea, that firſt 
&ccvrs. A correlative is, the conſideration of 
that which is inferred, as if the idea of a Fa- 
ther, firit occurs, it is the Rela ive, and the- 
- jden of a Child, which it inlers, is the Core 
relative... 

Q- Whence comes the iafinity of Relations? 

A. From the number of references, that 
every. object we are acquiinted with, is capay 


ble 'of bearing 9 for example, the ſan.e- 
a 


perſon may be, at the 


me time, Mafter, Fa, 


ther, " th Landlord, Tenant, ret. God. 


father, ach. Kc. &c. 


CHAP. IX. 


FR the Pradicables.. 


«© What is meant by the Pradicables ?* 
A They fignify claſſes of univetſal. ideas, 

and are five in number, viz. Genus, Spe- 

dies, Eflential Difference, Property, and 

Accident. * 

. What is the Genus? 
| The name. of an univerſal idea, which 
contains under it, two or more, which are 


e | 
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likewiſe univerſal. Thus, Animal, is the 


name of an univerſal idea, which contains un- 
der it two; as Man, and Brute. Tree, con- 
Lains under it, Afb, Oak, Elm, Cedar, &c. 
What is meant by the Species. a 
7 It is the name of an- univerſal idea, 
contained under a more univerſal, as, Man, 
is the name of a Species, contained under 
the more univerſal idea Animal; Oak, is con- 
tained, under the more univerſal term, Tree. 
How many-fold is the Genus? 
A. Two, the higheſt, and the ſabaltern- 
2. What is the higheſt? 
A. The name of that which has not a 
more univerſal above it. | 
What is the ſubaltern? 
A. The name of any univerſal idea, which 
may be contained under à more univerſal, 


until you come to the lowelt user, in 
the gradation. 
. How many- fold is the W 2 

5 Two, the loweſt and ſubaltern - 

2: What is the loweſt? 

A. The name of the loweſt univerſal idea, 
in. the gradation, and which contains under 
it, only individuals. 

Q. What is meant by the fubaltern Spe · 
cies ? 

A. The names of the univerſal] ideas con · 
mined between the loweſt Species, and high- 
©, Lens, every one of which is a Genus, 
io A reſpect to its inferiors, aud a Species, 
* 5 with 


*- 
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with reſped to its ron as in the follow. 
ing ſcale. Man i; the loweſt 5 — as it only 
contains 8 as Peter, John, &c. 
Animal is the next, in the aſcending grada- 
tion, as it contains under it, Man and Brute. 
Living Subflance, is next, as containing un- 
der.it, animal and vegetable, Body, is next. 
containing under it, both animate and inant- 
mate matter. SabBonre, is the higheſt, con · 
taining under it, Material and Spiritual He. 
inge. Here we cannot aſcend higher, as, 
the limits of our underſtanding, cannot find 
out a higher Genus. 

We tee then, Man the loweſt Spec es, 
which cannot be a Genus, as, containing un- 
"ger it the name of o univerſal idea, and 
Subſtance, the higheſt, which cannot be a 
Species, as, being contained, under no gh 
. I hmrorrogintes, mai, tiving ſub. 
Aue, and 50 4, may be in one reſpect Ges 
nus's, wad in anot er Species. 


Q. How do the Genus and Species differ, | 


with reſpect to comprehenſion ? 
A. The Genus has leſs comprehenſion, be- 
cauſe there 'mnſt he fome idea left out of the 


- Species, to make, the remaining ones conſti- 


tote the Genus; Thus, to make, the Spe- 
cies Man, correſpond in every reſpect, with 
Auma, the idea meant by rationality, or rea- 
ſoning faculty, muſt be left out, and then, 
the remaining part of the comprehenſi an. 
agrees with Brute, as well as with Max. 


C Whide” 
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3 
©, Which hath the greater extenſion, Ge- 


nus or S;.ecies ? | 

A. The Genus, for there muſt be ſome of the 
ideas conſtituting the ſpecies left out, to make 
the remaining ones conſtitute the Genus, and 
of courſe, thoſe remaining ones muſt extend 
to a greater number of individuals, by which, 
the extenſion is encreaſed ; thus, inthe former 
example, it is evident, that the idea repreſent- 
ed by the term animal, has greater exten- 


ſion, than the idea repreſented by the term 
M, an. 8 ; 


CHAP .'L 
Of the Eſſential Difference, Property, and 
Accident. 


N What is meant by the eſſential diffe= 
rence ? «5 1 5 Wy 

A. The name of the piincipal eſſential 
idea, contained, in any univerſal idea, and 
which, renders that univerſal idea, What it is, 
diſken& from all others. Thus, the idea, meant 
by the term Rationality, is the eſſential idea, 
conſtituting, the univerſal idea, meant by the 
term Man, in itſelf diſtiact from all other 
univerſal ideas. It muſt here be mentioned, 
that, the term eſſential, ſignifies, the name of 
an idea, without which, the univerſal idea, 
fo which it belongs, could not exiſt 2 
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and which, in fact, conſtitutes; in a great mea | 
ſure, its being · L 
Q. What is meant by a Property? 

A. The name of an eſſential idea, but not 
the principal one, but, depending thereon, as 
a choice of thoubgt, is a property, belonging 
to man, depending on, and reſulting from 
rationality. | | | 

Q: What is meant by accident? 

A. The name of an attribute, found in any | 
object, which is not neceſſary for its exiſtence, 
but ſeparable, either mentally, as the idea of 
Blackneſs, or whiteneſs, from man, or adtual- 
ly, as, the ſeparation of heat or cold. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the Categories 
2 What is meant by the Categories? 
A! They ſignify, the claſſification, or, ar- 
e of things exiſting, under certain 
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heads. - | 
Q. What advantage was ſuppoſed, to be 
obtained, from this arrangement? 3 


A. An acquaintance, with the nature of the 
different claſſes, for, people ſuppoſed, that, 
while the objects of thinking, lay in a con- 
fuſed heap, before their underſtanding, that, 
1 progreſs could be made, towards know- 
edge · 

* How far, have logicians ſucceeded in 

8 a 


A. A ſhore 
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A. A ſhort way, becauſe, they were more 
engaged in words, and argumentation, than, 
in improving real knowledge. And it is proved 
by the methods, deviſed by Sir Francis Bacon, 
for the improvement of natural philoſophy, 
that ſuch hypothetical ſyſtems not correſpond. 
ing with things in exiſtence, contributed more 
to darken, than improve, the ſphere of hu- 
man knowledge. | 

O. How does it appear, that thoſe claſſes 
did not correſpond, with things exiſting ? 

A- Becauſe, their inventors could ſcarcely 
agree in their number, much leſs in their real 
nature. Some, making the number 10. as, 
Subſtance, Quantity, Quality, Relation, Time, 
Place, Action, Paſſion, Situation, Habit. O- 
thers, into two, as, Sub/tances and Accidents. 
Others, into two, again, as, Subflances, and 
Modes. Others, into three, as, Subſtances, 
Modes, and Relations, &c. &c. I herefore, 


to proceed further, with the categories is ute- 
teſs, 
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CHAP. . 
Of Fudgment and Propoſitions in general. 


o. W HAT is Jadgmeot ? 
N. The uniting of one idea to another, or of 
any number of ideas to another number. 

Q- What is a propoſition? 

A. Judgment, expreſſed in words. 

+ Whar are the parts of a pr opoſition? 
» Two, viz. Subject and Pradicate. 

0. What is the ſubject ? ? 

A. The name of the idea, or number of 
ideas, of which any other idea, or number of 
ideas, may be affirmed or denied. 

. What is the pradicate ? 

A. The idea, or number of ideas, which 
may be affirmed, or denied, of any other idea 
or -number of ideas: a8, Man, is an animal, 
here, Man is the ſubject, and Anina the 
prelicate. Again, @ good 2 who bo- 
neftly performs the duties of bis office, is an 
ornament, to every well regulated government. 
Here, the firſt * as far, as the word is, 
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is the ſubject. and the latter part, is the prœ- 
dicate; from whence, may be ſeen, that not 
one word alone, but, many united, in a ſen- 
rence, may be the ſabje&, or predicate of a 
ſimple propoſition, 

. How many fold are propoſitions ? 

A Two, ſimple and compound. 

Q. What is a ſimple propoſition? 

A. That, which cannot be reſolved, into 
"more propoſitions than the firſt, without chang- 
ing, its original meaning; a compound, is that 
which can be reſolved, into more than one. 

Q. What unites the two parts, of a ſimple 

propoſition : . 
A. A part of a verb ſubſtantive, 2s, 3%, ore, 
have, been, will be, &c. and if any other verb 
occurs, it muſt be reſolved, into a part of 
the verb ſubſtantive, and the participle of 
the verb that occurs, the reaſon of which will 
be explained, in the chapter of converſjon : 
as this propoſition, a Mar eats, is changed in- 
Wy, the propofition, a Man is cating- 

How are the fubje& and prædicate to be 
diſtinguiſhed, from each other, in a propoliti- 
n! g 

A. By the ſenſe of the words, and not by 
their poſition, for, very often, the ſubject f is, 
in the laſt place, and the predicate, in the firlt 
place, in the propoſition : as NÞbility is the 

fole and only Virtue. Here, Virtue is the 
MES and —_— the 8 
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Of Pure and Modal Propeſitions. 


Q. What is a pure propoſition ? 

A. When it is only expreſſed, that, the 
Prædicate agrees with the ſubject. | 

. What is a Modal propoſition ? 

A. When, the way and manner, in which 
the. Prædicate agrees, with the lubje, is ex- 
preſſed. 

2 How many modes are there: of con 
necting the Prædicate, with the ſubject? 

A. Four, Neceſſity, ie 1 
bility, and Poſſiblity. N 

_ Q. What is Neceſſiy? | 

A. When every part of the extent, of the 
ſubject, agrees with, and is contained under 
the Przedicate ; as, every Man is an nt 

Q. What is contingency? 

A. When only a part of the extent of the 
ſubject agrees with, and is contained, under 
the Prædicate, as ſome Man is A 

What is impoſſibility? 

A. When the whole extent of the ſubject, 
is not contained, under, nor agrees with, the 
Prædicate, nor any part of it, as no Man dd 
* Q 

What 1s bit; . 

A- When, ber AR cation, of the 
ſubject, is not contained under, nor agrees 
with, the Predicate, as ſome Man ts not Jult. 
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Here. it is to be noted, that in modal pro- 

| poſnions, the mode is the Przdicate, and the 
pure part of the modal propoſition, the ſubject, 
as, it is neceſſary, for a Man to be an Animal; 

neceſſary is the mode, and Prædicate, and 

Man to be an Animal, is the pure part of the 

propoſition, and the ſubject. 


CHAP: III. 


of the. Abſolute. eddie, of W VIZ. 
| Vyaotety and Quality · 


0. W hat is meant. by the abſolute affec - 
tions of propolitions? 

A. Thoſe affections, which belongto propoſi. 
tions, conſidered ſingularly, by themſelves. 

Q. Which are the abſolute affetions ? 

A. Quantity and quality. 


Q. What is meant by the quantity, of a. 


| propolition.. ? 
A. Its guiverfality, or particularity- - 

Q- How are options divided, with re- 
ſpect to quantity? 
A. Into three ſpecies; n particu» 
lars, and kiogular 8. 
5 Q. What s an vnĩverſal propo poſition ? I 

A. When, the ſubject is an univerſal term, 
taken in its whole extent, as every. Mas is IS on 
An 2 at 2 ON 

hat is a particular pr ion 
1 * . n weise 
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A. When the ſubject is an univerſal term 
taken, in a part of its extent, as, /ome Mau is; 
275. 

20 What is a. ſingular propoſition? 

A. When, the ſubject is a ſingular term, as, 
Peter is juſt». Here, it is to be remarked 
that, a fourth ſpecies of univerſality, might be 
added, called, indefinites, without any mark of 
quantity, as, a Man is an Animal, a Man ib 
Juſt, but, by conlidering the modes, in the 

ſoregoing Chapter, all thoſe indefinites will be. 
found, to be either univerſals, or particulars. 


C. H A. P. IV. 


Of the Duality of Propofuttons, 

. What is meant by the quality. of propo . 
ſuion ?“ | | | 

A. Their being affirmative, or negative». 

Q, What is an affirmative propoſition? 

A. When the Prædicate agrees with the 
ſubject, that is, when, the whole extenſion. of 
the ſubjeC is contained in the extenſion af the 
Prædicate. | 

Q. What is a negative propoſition? 

A. When the Prædicate diſagrees with the 
ſubject, that is, when the whole extenſion of the 
hnbjeR, is not contained; in che extenſion of 

the Prædicate, nor in the extenſion of any of 
dhe parts, of the Prædicate, that is, in the ex- 
bdenſion, of any of the ſpecies, contained un- 
de Probate, if it be a Genus, nor in the 

* A extenſion 
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extenſion of any of its individuals, if it be the 
loweſt ſpecies. 

Can any part of the extenſion of the 
ſubject be contained, in the extenſion of the 
Predicate, in negative propoſitions ? 

A. All the ideas, or attributes, of the ſab. 
ject, cannot be contained, in the extenſion of 
the Prædicate, in this eaſe, for, this would be 
reducing it, to an afficmative propoſition; but 
ſome of them may, nay, neceſſarily muſt be 
contained, in the extenſion of the Prædicate. 
Since, we ſcarcely know of any two objects, 
that preſent themſelves to our ſenſes, or ima- 
gination, which haye not ſome ideas, or, at- 
tributes, in common, as, Body is common to 
all the objects of ſenſe. Life, is common tg 
all vegetables, and animals; but, itis ſufficient 
for a propoſition, to be negativ e, that there 
ſhould be one idea or attribute, in the com- 
prehenſion of the Prædicate, which is not in 
the comprehenſion of the ſubject ; as, no Brute 
is a Man. Thoſe ler, in the bay, of ra. 


tionalitx. 
| CHAP. v. 


07 the Quantity and Quality of bene 
confdereu togetber.. 
2 How are propoſitions divided. with reſ- 
pe to quantity and quality together? f 
A. Into uni verſal affirmatives, univerſal ü- 
gaiives, <5; aflirmatives, and particular 1 
a" — 
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negatives which are to be denoted, by the 
four vowels, A, E, I, O. A, denoting an 
Ng affirmitive, E, an univerſal nega- 
tive, I, a particular affirmative, and O, a par- 
ticular negative. | 

- On what does the quantity of the terms 
of a propoſuion depend? 

A. The quantity of the ſubjects of propoſi- 
tions, is always, as, the quantity of the propo - 
ſitions themſelves ; as, in every univerſal pro- 
poſition, the ſubject is univerſal, and, m every 
particular propolition, the ſubject i is particular. 

On what does the quantity of the præ- 
* of propoſitions depend? 

A. On the quality of the propoſition, as, 
in every affirmative propoſition, the predicate 
is particular, and in every 8 propoſition, 
the prædicate is univerſal. 

Q. Why is the prædicate of affirmative pro- 
poſitions particular? 

A. Becauſe, in affirmative Nepalese ak. 
though, the prœdicate is an univerſal terms 
when conſidered ſeparately, yet, when con- 
nected with the fubjet, in the propoſition, 
there is only one part preſents itſelf to view + 
viz. that part which agrees with the ſubject, 
and that part of it, we conſider only, there, 
fore, we have no reafon to conſider the other 
part; nor of courfe, the whole together, Ex- 
 ainple, Min it au animal: Here, we view no. 
part, of the term, Animal, but that part, which 
is Man, we leave our of conſideration, the 
8 ; others 
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other part, viz. Brute; therefore, the prædi. 
cate muſt he particular, in all affirmative pro- 
poſitions, except, where, the ſubject and præ- 
dicate are reciprocal, that is, have the lame 
extenſion, and comprehenſion, as, Man is a 
vational Animal, 

2: Why is the prædicate of a negative pro- 
poſition univerſal ? 

A. Becauſe, ſince the prixdicate taken by 
itſelf, is an univerſal term, as, the ee 
nion of its whole extent is excluded, from the 
conſideration, of the extent of the ſubject, it 
is to be taken univerſally, or in its whole ex- 
ten? : as, no Man is a Stone, here, the whole 
extenſion of the term Cone. is excluded, from 
the extenſion of the term Auimal, and, there. 


fore, the term Stone, is taken i in its whole en. 
tenſion. — 


Of the relative aſßection: of Props fitions, V1Yo 
Subaltar nation, Converſion, and Oppoſition, 


Q. What is ſubalternation? 

A. The deducing, a leſs univerſal propoſi- 
tion, from a more univerſa), or, à particular, 
or ſingular, from any univerſal, as, if every 
Animal reſpires, it follows, that every Man 


reſpares.. 4 f every man is rational, it follows, 

that ſome Man is rational, and that any ns 4 

dual i is rational, as, n, Wilkam, &c. 
— "Q- Whar® 
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Q. What is the uſe of ſubalternation? 

A. By it, we deduce, the truth or falſehood, 
of one propoſition from another. 

Q. How many rules are there, of deducing 
the truth, or falſehood, of one propoſition from 
another ? 

A. Four: firſt, the truth of an univerſal 

propoſition infers, the truth of all the general, 
or particular propoſitions, contained under it, 
as, if it be true, that every Animal reſpires, 
it is true, that every man reſpires, if every 
man ts rational, ſome men are rational ; for, 
if the predicate contains, the whole extenſion 
of the ſubject, in its extenſion, it will ann 
contain, a part of it. 

Q. What is the ſecond rule 

A. The falſehood, of a particular infers, 
the ſalſehood, of the univerſal, which has the 
ſame terms for its ſubject, and prædicate, that 
it has, as, if it be falſe, that ſome men ane juſt. 
it is falſe, that every man is juſt, for, if it be 
faiſe, that the predicate contains a part of the 
extenſion, of the ſubject, it is falle, ths: it 
contains the whole. 

Q. What is the third rule ? | 

A. The truth of a particular does not infer 
the truth of an univerſal ; as, if it be true, 
that /ome men are juſt, it does not follow from 
this, that every mas it juſt, for, if the prædi- 
cate contains a part, of the extenſion, of the 
ſuhje ct, it does not follow, that it contains the 


whole: hence, it follows, that an argument, 
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a particular, to an univerſal, will not be var 
lid, for, if any term of a propoſition, be par. 
ticular, a part. of it only can agree, or diſa. 
gree, with the other term-—Of the other part 
of the term, nothing can be inferred, and of 
courſe, nothing can be inferred of the whole, 
taken together ; as, if it be true, that one 
max tage, it does not follow, that every man 


Jleepr 
. What is the fourth rule? 

ne falſehood of an univerſal, does not 
infer, the falſehood of a particular, as, if it 
be falſe, that all men are juſt; it does not 
follow, that ſome men are not juft, for, al- 
though it be falſe, that the prædicate contains 
the whole extenſion of the ſubject, it may, 
nevertheleſs, contain a part? 

Q. How does it appear, that t the ſecond 
rule is contained in the firſt? * | 
A · Becauſe, if the falſehoed of a particu- 
lar, did not infer, the falſehood, of an univer- 
ſal, the univerſal, might be true, and the par- 
ticular falſe, but, by the firſt rule, whenever 
the univerſal ts true, the particular muſt ve ſo 
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. How does it appear chat the fourth rule 
is add, in the third? 

A. Becauſe, if the falſehood of the univers 
ſal, did infer, the falſehood, of the particular, 
__ particular could never be true, and the 
univerſal falſe, which is, as much as, that che 
truth of à particular, did inſer the truth, of 
an univetſal, contgary to the third rule. 
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CHAP. VII. 
/ Converſion» 
What is converſion ? 
A. The tranſpoſi ion of the prædicate, in- 
to the place of the ſuhject, and vice verſe, 
preſerving the truth. 
Q. What is meant by preſerving the truth! : 
A. If, the propoſition be true, before eon- 
verſion, it is true after eermerſion, for one 
ſhould follow from the other. 
Q. How many ſpecies ofconverſion arethere? 
A. Three: Simple, Accidental, and by 3 
trapoſition · : | 
Q. What is ſimple converſion ? | 
A. When the quantity, and quality, of the 
propoſition is preſerved, that is, if it be uni- 
verſal before, it will be univerſal after conver- 
ſion, and, if particular before, it will be pat» 
ticular after; if negative befo:e, it will be 
negative after; and if affirmative before, it 
will be affirmative after. 
What ſpecies of propoſitions a are converte 
ed {ungly ? 
A, Univerſal negatives, and particular af. 
firmatives · 


| . Why are univerlal nega ves E 6 


As | Gnce- the Props } is 5 
tive, its predicate is univerſa} (ſee Chap. 
Ani if this prædicate be made the oy 26 it 
will be- tiiluniverſal, and of courſe, the pro- 
potiiion ixſelf, * will be 2 | 
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verſal, (ſee Chap. V.) and it will be negative, 


ſince converſion does not affect its quality, as, 
no Man is @ Stone, therefore, no Stone ts n Man. 

Q: Why is a particular affirmative convert- 
ed into a particular affirmative ? ; 

A. Becauſe; ſince, the propoſition 1s affir 
mative, its prædicate is particular, (ſee Chap. 
V.) And, if this p:zdicate is put into the 
place of the ſubject, it will be ſtill particular, 
and of courſe, the propoſition itſelf will be 
particular, (fee Chap. V.) and it will flill be 
affirmative, as, converſion does not affect the 
quality, as, ſame Man is juſt, therefore, /ome- 
thing juſt is Man. | 

Q. Whatis accidental converſion? _. 

A, When the quantity of the propoſition 
is changed, the quality being preſerved, as, an 
univerſal is converted, into a particular, but 
not, vice ver /a. 1 fi ATE, 

Q. What propoſitions are converted acci- 
dentally? Y 

A. An univerſal affirmative alone, for, ſince, 
the propoſition to be converted. is :ffixmative, 
its predicate is particular, (ſee Chap. V) there- 
fore, if this particular predicate, is put in place, 
of the univerial ſubject, the propoſition muſt 
be particular, (fee Chaps V.) for, if it was 
made univerſal, it would be an argument, from 
à particular to an univerſal, ſee Chap. VI and 
the propoſition will be ſtill affirmative, ſincę con- 
verſion does not change the quality, as 277 
man i an animal, therefore, ſeme n _ 
i Re 4 "4 Ho 
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2. How are particular negatives converted? 
A. They are not converted, becauſe, ſince, 
the ſubject is pas ticular, if it was put in place 
of the predicate, it mult become the præalicate 
of a negative propoſition, of courſe, univerſal, 
wh'ch, would be changing the particular ſubje&, 
into an univerſal predicate, which would be an 
argument, from a particular, to an univerſal. 
What is converſion by contrapoſition ? 
A. When, after the tranſpoſition of the 
terms, the contradiqories of the terms, are 
ſubſtituted, for them, as, every man is an ani- 
mal, by contrapolition, what 1s not animal, is 
not man, but this fort of converſion, being by 
no means fubſervient, to the end, which we 
aim at, we therefore omit, any further diſqui- 
ſition of it. The converſion of ſingular pro- 
politions v. likewiſe omit, as, no way ſubſer- 
vient, either to argumentation or general knows 


ledge. 
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Of Oppaſition. 
O What is oppoſition ? 


A. A difference in quality, between propo- 
ſions, having the fame ſubject, and the ſame 


predicate. 


How many ſpecies of oppoſition are 
there? . . | 


A- Three: viz. Contradictory, Contrariety, 
and Sabcontrariety. | 
0 


** 
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i What is a contradictory oppoſition ? 

A. That, which takes place, between an 
univerſal affirmative, and a particular negative, 
or, between an univerſal nigative, and a par. 

4 ticular :ffirmative- 

r What is the general rule of contradic. 

tory propoſitions? 
A. One muſt be always true, and the other 
faiſe, becauſe, the predicate either agrees with 
the whols ſabje, or differs trom the whole of 
it, or agrees with a part, and differs from the 
other part. 

O. What will be the conſequence, if, it 
agrees, with the whole, ſubject? 

A. The affirmative will be true, and the 
negative falte, as, every Man is an animal, is 
true, no man ts animal, is faiſe. 

„What is the conſequence, , it differs 
| Thi he whole ſubject ? 

A. The negative will be true, and the af. 
firmative falſe, as, no man is 4 one, is true, 

that, every man 1s a ftane, is falſe. 

" What will be the caſe, if it agrees with 
a part; and differs from a part? 

A. The particular will be true, and the uni- 
 verſal falſe, as, it is true, that ſome” man i: 
juſt, but it is falle, that, every man is juſt. 

C). What is contrariety ? 

A. An oppoſition, berw yok two: univerſals. 
as, an univerſal affirmative, and „an univegtal 
negative. f 

Q What is the rule of contrarieties.. © _. 

A. They® 
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A. They may be both falſe, at the ſame 
time, but eannot be both true at the fame time, 
for, if the prdzicate agrees, with the whole 
ſubject, the affirmative will be true, and the 
negative falſe ; as, every man ts an animal, is 
true. no man is an animal, is falſe, if the pre- 
dicate diſagrees with the whole fubſect, the 
negative will be true, and the-affirmative falſe; 
as, uo man 1s a fone, is true, every man 15 a 
Lone, is falſe ; if it agrees with a part, and 

differs from a part, they will be both falſe, as 
_ man 1s Juſt ; 1⁰ man 7s Jul. are both 
falfe: 

. What is ſubcontrariety? 

A. An oppoſition, between two particulars. 

2: What is the rule of ſubcontrarieties? 

A. They niay be hoth true, at the ſume 
time, ut not both falſe, for, if the predicate 
agrees with the whole ſubject, the affirmative 
will be true, and the negative falſe, as, that 
ſome mam is an animal, is true; that ſors man 
is not n animal, is falſe, if it diſagrees, from 
the v hole ſubject, the negative will be true, as, 
ſome mam i not a ftone, and the aſſirmative falſe, 
as, fome man is a ſtone, if, it agrees with a 
part, and differs from a part, they will be beth 
true, as, fome | man ts juſt, ſome man ts not” 
Juſt 

Q Why is not libecnereriery properly a 
ſpecics of oppoſition ? ? 

2 Becavſe, fr is contrary to the ,difinition 

of vppolition, for, here it is neceſſaty, that the 
| D 3 ſubjects, 
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ſabjects, and pradicates, ſhould be the ſame, 
bug, in the ſubcontraries, the ſubjects are dif- 
ferent, as, ſome man 13. juſt, ſome man it not 
Ja; for, the ſame man, cannot be, at the 
ſame time, juſt and unjuſt. 

Q. How is it proved, that, two. contradic- 
tories-cannot be at the ſame time, true or falſe, 
by the rules in Chap. VI. 

A. Becauſe it is impoſſible that the pradi. 
cate could, at the fame time, agree with the. 

* Whale ſubject, and differ, from a part, or, dif. 
agree, with the whole; and agree, with a part; 
as, the tiuth of an univerſal, infers, the trutly 
of a particular | 

Q. How is it proved, by the ſame rules, that, 
two contraries, cannot be at the ſame ture, 

A. Becauſe, then the contradiQories would 
be true, for, ſince the oppoſition is, hetween. 
two umverfals, viz. an aftirmative, and a ne- 
gative, and, that the truth, of the univerſal 
affirmative, iafers the truth, of a particular 
affirmative, this particular affirmative, and the 
univerſal negative, which are contradictories, 

© would be true. 
Q. How is it proved, by the ſame rules, that, 
two. ſubcontrarieties' cannot be, at the ſame. 
time falſe? | 

A. Becauſe, then, contradictories would be 
ſalſe, for, ſince the oppoſition is, between a 
particular afirmative, and a particu'ar nega- 
tive, and that the falſehood, of the paitiWlar 

negative 
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negative infers, the falſehood of the univerſal: 
negative, this univerſal negative, and the pan. 

ticular. affirmative, Which are contradictories, 

would. be both falſe... 

2 To what fpecies.of oppoſition are ſingu- 

lars reduced? 
A. To contradictories, for, ſince the ſubjects. 
are the ſame, one of. them muſt (in every caſe) 

be true, and the other falſe, as, Peter 7s. 
ja: Peter is not juſt, cannot at the fame time 

be true, or, at. the. ſame time, falſe. 


*» 


CH AP. IX. 
Of Compound Propęſitions. 


Q. How many ſpecies of compound propp= 
fitions are there? 

A. Two: viz. compound in words, whoſe, 
compolition is expreſſed, and compound in ſenſe, 
whoſe compoſition is concealed. 

2 How. many ſpecies of prypoſitions, com- 
pou::ded.in_ words are there? 

A.. Six: copulatives, adverſatives, hypothe- 
tics, disjunctives, cauſals, and relatives. 

. What is a copulative propoſition ? 

A. When the propolition contains ſeveral 
ſuhjects, or prædicates, or both, joined by a 
copulative particle; as, and, neither, &c. &c.. 
a5 Socrates and Plato were learned, wiſe, and. 
 Athemtans,' neither Ceſar nor Anthony aftel 
{ar the good of the Reman republic, 
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©- On what, does the truth of a pas. 
n ve depend? 

A. On the truth, of all, the ſimple propo- 
tions, into which, it can be reſolved, for each 
Prædicate is preedicated, of each ſubject, as, 
Socrates was learned, Socrates was wiſe, and 
Socrates wes an Athenians 

Q. How is the number of ſimple propoſi- 
tions, into which, any compound copulative, 
may be reſolved, deriva! 2 

A. By multiplying the number of ſubjects 
and prædicates together, thus, four ſubjects,, 
and three predicates, make twelve ſimple pro- 
fitions. 

. What is an adverſative propoſition ? 

K. Where, ſeemingly oppoſite judgments. 
are made, by means, of diſcretive particles, as 
nenertbeleſs, although as, Job was patient, 
en his grief was great. , 

* 4 What is required, 92 the truth of ad- 
verlatives ? | 

A. Beſides the truth of the parts, fome op- 
poſition is required, that is, ſome ſeeming con- 
tradition, as in the above example, otber- 
wife, it would be abſurd; as, al:hough Waſh- 
zngton is an American he is a Republican; 
although Socrates was an Athentun, he was a 
Phileſopber ; for, nothing oppoſes, an Ame- 
rican's being a Republican, nor, an Atheni- 
an's being a Philoſopher. 1 

Q. Of what kind, muſt the o Mn 
zn edverſatives . | * 


A. Medi. te, 8 
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A. Mediate, becauſe, if, it was immediate, 
the par would not be true, but, the tr th of 
the parts Is required. 

Q. What is an hypothe ic e 2 

X. A compound propoſit ion, the parts, of 
which, are connected, by the conditional par. 
ticle, if. 

2. How many parts in the hypothetic ? 

A. Iwo, the antecedent; being the firſt 
part, or that from which, the ſubſequent part, 
or the confequent follows, as, ; the Sun be 
fixed, the Earth muſt move. | 

Q. What is required, for the uh of a 
hypothetic propoſition ? 

A. Nothing, but, that the latter part, or 
conſequent, ſhould follow, from the former, 
or antecedent, for, the parts may be falſe, 
and the prepoſition ittelf true, as, ½ there it 
no God, there is no future flute, and again the 
parts may be true, and the propotition falſe, 
as, if a Man bas locomot ive faculty, he bas 
reaſon. 

What is a dis junctive propoſition? 

A. When, the ſubject is contained, in two? 
or more predicates, as, every animal is eithen 
rational, or irrational. 

What is required, ſor the truth, of a 
oiguntive propoſition ? 

A. That all the Pradicates, taken toge- 
theg, ſhoul d contain the whole extenſion, of 
the ſbject, and that the parts. ſhould be im- 
medlately oppoſite, that one ſhould not. Gy 

the £. 
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ther. true, or falſe, at the ſame an, that 
the other is true, or falſe. 

Q. What is a cauſal propoſition ? 

A. When the parts are joined by a cauſal 
particle, as, Man is depraved, becauſe be fol- 
laws u counſel. 

Q. On what does the truth of wm pro- 
poſitions depend? 

A. Not, on the truth of the .? but, on 
the cauſal influence, that, the one part has, 

on the other, for the. par ts may be true, and 
the propoſition falſe, if the. one part be not 
the caule of the other, as in the above ex- 
ample ;. for a Man may be depraved, and fol. 
low evil counſel, yer, his depravity may not 
ariſe, ſo much ſrom evil counſel, as, from the 
impe tuoſity, of his own paſſions. 

2: What is a relauve propoſition? 

A- That whoſe parts are connected, by ſuch 
particles, as expreſs a relation, or compariſon 
of things, to one another, as, 1 proportion, 
to what you are worth, ſo much wall. you be 
eſteemed. 

Q. On what does the truth of arelative 
| NOR: depend? 
On the juſtneſs of the connedtion. 


CHAP X. 


07 propofitians compounded in Senſe... 


Q. What are open compounded m 
UF, coe ? 


11 A. Tha, 


- 
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A. Thoſe whoſe compoſition is not expreſſ- 
ed, or immediately perceived. | 


How many ſpecies are there, of 22 
firions, compounded in ſenſe? 

A. Four: viz. excluſives, exceptives, com- 
paratives, deſitives, or incepiives. 

What is an excluſive ? 

A+ When the predicate agrees, with the 
fubject alone; as, the wife man only is rich» 

wed How is the compoſition of this explains. 
ed ? 

A. Firſt : the prædicate agrees, with one 

t, of the ſubject. as, the wiſe man is rich» 
Secondly, it differs from all ethers ; as, #0 n 
but the wiſe man is ricb. 

» What is an exceptive ? 

A. When the prædicate agrees with all the 
parts of the ſubject, except one part; as, all 
men but the wiſe man are mad- 

Ho is the compoſition of this explain- 
ed? 

A. Firſt, it ſhews the predicate to agree, 
with all parts of the ſubject, but one; as, ali 
men are mad econdly, it ſhewis it to differ, 
from one part of it; as, the w:/ſe man 15 not 
mad 


. What is a comparative? 
A Where a compariſon is underſtood to be 
inſtituted ; as, Pain ts the g» ca'eft affi-tion. 
Q- How is che compoſition of this explained? 
A. Fuſt, it ſhews the poſſitive deg ee of 
The ho 25, pain is an ajflictl ion: and. — 
Y, 


* 
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condly, it ſhews the comparative, or ſuperla» 
tive degree of it, as, pain z greater than any 
other affiitticns 

Q What are Inceptive or deſitive propo- 
tions? 
A. Thoſe propoſitions, which relate to the 
deginning, or ending of any thing; as, Ame - 
rica became Independent, in the year of Corift, 
1776. 

ol How is the compoſition of this explain. 


5 The firſt ſhews, the ſtate of the ſubject, 
at the period alluded to, as, America was In. 
dependent, in the year of Chriſt, 1776. The 
ſecond, the ſtate of the ſubject, previous to 
that period ; - as, America was not Independent, 


before the year of Cbriſt, 1776 
| CH A P. XI. 


Of definition. 
Q: What is definition. | 
A. The explanation of a term, * which is 
voknown, which is done by other term+, not 
iynonimous, with the term to be defined» 


Q. How many fold is definition? ark 
A. Iwo told: definition of à thing, and 


f 


n of a word. 


How do thoſe two lffer ? 

Ihe definition of a word is arbitrary, 
that i is, the perton who defines it, may uſe auy 
terms whica he pleales, provided, the « bale 
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agrees with the com mon acceptation of the 
term, otherwiſe, it will be unintelligible.— 
but, the definition of a thing, muſt conſult of 
ſach terms, as expreſs the obvious properties 
of that thing. | 

Q. How many fold is the definitio is of a 
thing ? 1g oor E #$£ 

A. Two-fold : viz. firſt, perfect, which 
conſiſts of the genus, and eſſeutial difference, 
and, 21y, deſcription, conſiſting of an enume- 
ration, of all its properties, and attributes, the 
firſt is called the logical definition; and the 
laſt, the metaphyſical definition. 

Q. Which of thoſc is the more preferable? 

A. The logical definition is the ſhorteſt, 
but, that by an enumeration of the {imple at- 
tributes, is beſt calculated for explaining the 
nature of the ſubject, as it enumerates moſt 
of the properties, —Beiides, the logical defi- 
nition can only be uſed, in but few iuſtances, 
lance, in every caſe, the eſſential difference is 
not obvious. 
Qi Are all terms capable of being defined? 

A. No term is definable, but ſuch as, con- 
ſiſts of parts; and thoſe, which have not parts, 
can only be explained, by repreſenting the 
idea, which they ſignify, to the ſenſes, or 
naming the object in which it inheres ; as, a 
certain colour, or taſte, can never be explain- 
ed, except, by experience, that is, preſenting 
or ndming the object, in which, it inheres. 

O. What is the firſt law of definitions? 

E A- That 


- 
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A. That it ſhould be clear, that is, that * 
the attributes, which, belong to the thing, or 
word, to be defined ſhould be intelligible, as 
well, to tle hearer, as to the definer, 
Q. What is the ſecond law ef definition ? 
A. That it ſhould he adequate, that is, that 
it ſhould contain, all the attributes of the thing 
to be defined, and neither more nor leſs, as 
far as can be done. 


CHAP. XII. 


Of Diviſion. 
Q. What is D viſion? 
A. An enumeration of the parts which 
.compole a whole. 
| . How many fold is diviſion? 

K. Two: diviſion, which ſignifies an enu- 
meration of the ſignifications of a doubrful 
word, or ſentence, as the teim King, figni- 
ſies a ruler, and likewiſe a man's ſirname :— 
a Hull, ſignifies a beaſt, and an out of the way 
phraſe. 

Q What is the diviſion of a thing? 

A diſtribution of the whole, into ll its 
* — 

Q. How many fold is a w hole? 

A. Two: a whole vniverſal and a whole 
integrant- 

Q. What is an whole univerſal ? 

A. That term which ſignifies an idea, which 
if is be a genus, its nn ſpecies, and if 
it 
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it be the ſpecies infima, its parts are individu ' 


als. 

Q. Why are the parts of the genus, called 
ſubjectives? 

A. Becauſe, thoſe parts may be ſubjects, 
which are contained under the whole, and, of 
which the whole may be predicated, 

Q. What is an integrant whole? 

A: All the parts which go to make up any 
ſingle individual, as the parts of a kingdom 
are Provinces. 

What are the laws of diviſion ? 

K. Two: firſt, it ought to be adequate, 
that is, all the parts ſhould make up the whole, 
andneither more nor Jeſs. Secondly, the parts 
onghr to be diſtinct, fo that one may not be 
takeu for the o her; thus, a ſurface exits on 
a Body, and Lines on the Surface, yet, Lines 
u- face, and Body ares diſiinft things. 


END OF THE SECOND PART. 


C A AP. I. 


Q What is the third operation of the 
mind ? 

A. Dif:ourſe, or reaſoning. 

O. What is reaſoning ? . 

A+ That operation of the mind, by means 
of which, we infer the truth of one judgment 
from another, or, from many others. 

Q. What are the the molt peneral logical 
arguinents, by which, we infer the truth, of 
ove pudgment, or propofitony from another, 
or from mauy f 

A. Tue pri neipal are, ſimple, categorieal 
fyllogiſms, hy pothetic ſyllogiſms, disjundixe 
ſyllogiſins, dilemma, ſorites, enihymemes,, 
juduckion, aud example. 


CHAP... 
Of Simple Syll giſaus. 
Q: What is a ſample or cateporical ſyllo- 
giſm 2. | | 
St - A. An: 
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* An argument, which conſiſts, of three 
fimple propoſitions. 

Q How comes a {imple ſyllogiſm, of this 
kind to be formed? 

A From ignorance, doubr, or a peeposd. 
ty to argumentation ; for, when the two. 
terms of a propofition do not ſeem to all pat. 
ties, to agree, or diſagree, from their imme. 
diate agreement, or diſagraement, not being 
perceived, they muſt have recourſe to a 
third term. 

Q. What uſe is made of this third term? 

A. It is compared, ſeparately, with each 
of the other two, and then, thoſe tuo them - 
ſelves are compared with each other. 

Q. Why do three 3 reſult from 

thoſe three terms? 
A. Becauſe, in the firſt aback, the above 
mentioned middle term is compared. with the 
piædicate of the propolition propoſed ; in the 
"ſecond place, the middle term is compared 
with its fubject ;; and in the laſt place, the 
two terms of the propoſed propolition, are 
compared with each other. 

Q. How are thoſe three terms. denomin- 
ated ? 

A-. Ihe Major, Mixer; and middle terms. 

Q. What is the major term ? 

A. It is the predicate of the propofition: 
prox! d, and called the major term, beceuſe 
-1m_everFaifirrative propefition, the prtedi- 

tate as abcye mentioned) has a greateg S- 
: 4 tenſwn 
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tenfion than the ſubject, and, in no ſort of- 
propoſitions is it known to have leſs. 
What 1s the minor term ? 
A. The ſubject of the propoſition propoſ- 
ed, ſo called, becauſe, in every affirmative. 
propoſition, the ſubject has leſs extenſion, 
than the piædicate, and, in no fort of prope... 
firions a greater extent. 
Q. What is the middle term ? | 
A. The auxiliary term, brought to ſhew 
the agreement, or diſagreement of the two 
laſt mentioned terms, ſo called, becauſe it. 
has a middle 'or mean extenſion, between the 
major nnd minor terms, and is called the ar- 
gument, or argumental- term, becauſe it 
proves the agreement, or diſagreement of the 
major aud minor terms. | | 
Q. By what common name are the major 
and minor terms called > 
A. They are called exttemes, becauſe they 
are placed with reſpect to their extenſion on. 
either ide of the middle term. 
Q. Which are the three propoſitions com- 
poling a ſyllogiſm 2 
A. The major propoſition, made up of the 
the majar and middle terms; the minor pro- 
poſition made np of the minor and middle 
terms, and the concluſion made up of the ma- 
jor and minor terms. The major and minor 
propoiitions are called premiſes. 
Q. How dilfer the queition propoſed, and 
the concluſign ? 2 | 
— | A. They 
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A · They are the ſame with this difference, 
that the queſtion remains to be proved, which 
is done, by the aſſiſtance of the middle term, 
but, the concluſion is proved - The following 
is an example of the above proceſs, Let the 
queſtion pr opoſed be, every man bas ſenſation. 
Man.is the ſubje&, and of <ourie, the minor 
term. Having ſenſation, is the predicate, 
and, therefore, the major term. I˙f the a. 
greement, or diſagreement, of thoſe. two 
terms, is not immediately perceived, you 
bring in the middle ter m, Auima /; and, com- 
pore it, firſt, with the major, as, every Ani- 
mal has ſenſatien, this is the major prupaſition. 
You next compare it with the minor term, as 
every Man is an Ammgl, which is the minor 
prope ſition - And, laſtly, you compare the 
major and minor terms together, and form 
the concluſion, as, evary Man has. ſenſation, 
here, it is evident, that the queſtion, and con- 
cluſion are the * * 
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| Off the Matter of a $yllogiſm, and the Figura. 


Q. What is meant by the matter of a 0 
logiſm ? 


A. That, of which it is competed, or made 


hy How many-fold is the matter of 3 ſyllo 

giſm 1 «4 
As Two-fold, tlie 3 remote · 

Q: What 


E 
What is the proximate matter ? 

Eo The three propoſitions, becauſe, the 
ſyllogiſm is immediately formed from them. 

Q. What is the remote matter ? 

A. The three terms, becauſe, from them 
are formed the three propoſitions. 

Q: What is the figure of a fylogiſm ? 

A. The proper difpoſition of the middle 
term, in the premiſes- 

Q- How many figures are there! 2 

A. Four, becauſe, the middle term can be 
diſpoſed, in four different. ways. 

Q., What is firſt figure? 

A. Where the middte term, is the fabject 
of the major, and predicate of the minor; 
as, every Animal has ſenſation. Every Man 
is an Animal, therefore every Man has fass. 
tion. 

Q. What is the ſecond figure ? | 

As Where the middle” recom is the prædi. 
cate of both premiſes, as, every Man is an 
Animal, uo ſtone is an Animal; therefore na. 
one is a man. 

What is the third figure? 7 

K. When the middle term is the ſubject 
of both premiſes, as, every Animal has ſens 
fation, every animal has motion, therefore,. 
Something that has motion, has ſenſation. 

Q. What is the fourth figure ? 

A. Where the middle term is the prædi- 
cate of the major, and ſubject of the minor, 
as, ery Man is an Animal, every * 

| | as. 


* 
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has ſen fan on ; therefore, /ometbing that hy 
* is Man- 


CHAP. IV. 


97 the * and general rules of ve rs. 


Q. What is an axiom ? 

XA ſelf.evident propoſilion, the truth of 
which, can be immediately ſeen- 

On how many axioms, do the rules of 
ſyllogiſms depend ? 

A. On tha three following ; ; firſt; when 
two. things agree with a third, they agree a- 
mongſt themſelves ; —Secondly, when one of 
the two agrees with a third, and the other 
does not, they do not agree among themſelves: 
| Tnirdly. — neither of thera agrees with 
tlie third, 7 may ot not, agree among each 
other. 

22. What is to be done, when neither of 
erp agrees with the third ? 2 1 

A. Another middle term, or third; muſt be 
found, with RR, one MN the ace Tap 
leaſt) muſt agree | 
0. How hin fold are the rules of Ho. 
gums 

A. Two-fold general my which are 
fs: and have room in every figure, and 
fpecial rules which are peculiar to each figure» 

 QayWhat is the firſt general rule? 

be middle term cannot be taken twice, 
partieularly, but, muſt be once, at leaſt; * 
v 


* 
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verſal; for if it was taken twice particularly, 
they would be two different parts of the mid- 
dle term, and, therefore, each of the extremes 
woul d be compared with different parts of the 
middle. term, and, therefore, it could not be 
perceived, whether the extremes agreed with 
each other or no, asthey are not compared with 
the ſame third, but, with different parts of it ; 
as, every Man is an Animal ; every horſe ts 
an Animal; it will not follow 'from- this, 
that every hor/e is a Man, becauſe Borſe and 
Man are different parts of animal. 

What is the ſecond general rule? 

A. The extremes ought not to be more 
univerſal in the concluſion, than in the pre. 
miſes, for this would be an argument, from 2 
particular to an univerſal ; for, when ouly a 
part of a term is mentioned in the premiſes, it 
would be abſurd to mention the whole in the 
concluſion, As for example; — very man bas 
ſenſution, ſomething that bas ſenſul ion, is an 
animal; therefore, it would be abſurd to con- 
clude, that, every animal is a Man. for animal 
is particular in the premiſes, and therefore, 
could not be univerſal in the concluſion. 

Q. What is the third generrl rule? 

A. That there mult be one more general 
term, at leaſt, in the premiſes, than in the 
concluſion ; for; fir lt the 1niddle term is once 
univerſal in the premiſes, by the firſt general 
rule and never enters the concluſion: Andy fe- 
condly, there is no term more univerſal ia che 

| | conclution, 
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conleuſion, than in the prennſes, by the ſe. 
Sond general rule. 
O. What is the fourth general rule ? 
K From two negative premiſes, no conclu. 
flo will follow, for in- theſe laſt, neither of 
the extremes agrees with the middle term, 
therefore, we cannot know whether they a- 
gree or diſagree. 
as, for example :—no man 1s ad; 10 Bor ſe 
Bar reaſon ; we cannot conclude from hence, 
whether, a Man has reaſon or nt" . © 
* What is the fifth general rule? . 
That from two affirmative premiſes, a 
* concluſion will not follow, for, in 
this caſe, both the extremes agree, with the 
middle | term, and of coorſe they mult agree 
with each other in the concluſion, as, every 
Animal has /enſation, every Man is an Ann, 
ht every Man has ſenſatron. 
Q-. What is the ſixth general rule? 
A. The eoncluſion follows the weaker 
Part, that is, | it one of the premiſes be nega- 
tive, the concluſion will be negative; and 
M one of them is particular, the conoluſion will 
be particular; for a negative propoſition is 
weaker, than an affirmatwe, n. a particulaa 
weaker than an univertal. 
Q. Why, if one of the reewlfes k negative 
will the concluſion be negative ? 
9 O. Becauſe, in this caſe; one of the ex- 
4remes agrees with the ariddle term, and the 
other Shlagrees with it;-therefore, the e& 
: vu" ** tremes 
F 7 
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tremes will diſagree with each other, in che 
concluſion, and, of 2 render it ne- 

gative : as for example, every man 1s an ant» 
mal, no flone ts an animal, al the concluſion 
is, that mo fone i a man 

Q. Why, if one cf the premiſes be par- 
ticular, will the concluſion be particular? 

A. In this, two caſes occur, firſt, when both 
the premiſes are affirmative, Md one of them 
particular, then, there will be three particu» 
lar terms in the premiſes, viz. the two prædi- 
cates, and the ſubject of the particular, there- 
ſore, there will be only one univerſal term, 
viz. the ſubject, of the univerſa] propoſition, 
and as there is but one univerſal term, in the 
premiſes, there will be none, in the conclufion, 
by the third general rule, and of courſe, it 
mult be particular, as, every man is an anima 
ſome man ts juſt : therefore, ſomething that us 
juſt is an 'ammal. Secondly, if one "of the 
premiſes is affir ative, and one of them nega- 
tive, they will be either, an univerſal nega- 
te, and a particular affirmative, or, an uni- 
verſal affirmative, and a particular negative, 
in either caſe, there will be, but two univerſal. 
terms, in the premifes, viz. the ſubject of the 
univerſal, and- the pradicate of the negative, 
. and there can ae but one univerſal term, in 
ä the concluſion, but as the concluſion muſt be 
negative, that univerſal term mult be its præ- 
. dicaze, . therefore, its ſubje& is particular, and 
k of courſe, the concluſion itſelf, is particular. 
8 89 F What 
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2 What! is the ſeventh general rule? 

A. That, from two particular premiſes, no 
concluſion will follow, for if they are both 
affirmatives, there will be no univerſal term, 
in them, therefore, the middle term will be 
twice particular, contrary to the firſt general 
rule, and, if one is affirmative, and the other 
negative, there will be but one univerſal term 
in the premiſes, iz. the predicate af the ne- 
gative: and, if a concluſion followed, it muſt 
be negative, by the ſixth general rule, and its 
predicate, muſt of courſe, be univerſal, there- 

fore, there would be, as many univer ſal terms, - 
in the concluſion, as in the premiſes, contrary 
to the thitd general rule. 

Q- Are all thoſe_ rules deduced, from the 
three axioms above? 

A. The ſecond general rule is * * 
one of the "rules, in the ſecond part, where, 
it was mentioned, that an argument could not 
hold good, from a . to an univerſal, 
the. ſecond. part of the ſixth general rule, is 
deduced, from the bir general rule, as, like- 
wiſe the ſecond part of the ſeventh, and the 
firſt part of the ſeventh, from the fiſt general 
rule. The third general rule is — from 
the firſt and ſecond general rules. 


a C HA * V. 
tb ſpecial rules of & ryllogiſms. 
How many ſpecial rules belong to the" 
firſt * e 
A. Tho 
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A. Two: firſt, the minor ought to be af- 
firmative, for, if it was negative, the major 
ſhould be affirmative, (ſince, both the premiſes 
cannot be negative) by the fourth general rule, 
and its predicate, viz. the major term, muſt, 
of tourfe, be particular, and the concluſion, 
(by the ſixth general rule) will be negative; 
and its predicate, muſt then be univerſal, which 
is the major term, therefore, the major term 
would be univerſal, in the concluſion, and 
particular in the premiſes, contrary to the ſe- 
cond general rule. 5 

Q. What is the ſecond ſpecial rule of the 
firſt figure? 

A. The major muſt be univerſal, for ſince, 
by the foregoing rule, the minor is affirmative, 
the middle term, which is its predicate, multbe 
particular; therefore, the muddle term muſt be 
univerſal, in the major propoſition, (for it could 
not be twice particular, by the firſt general 
rule), where it is the ſubject, and, of courſe, 
renders the major univerſal. | 

2. How many ſpecial rules belong to the 
ſecond figure? 

A Two: firft, one af the premiſes, and of 
courſe, the concluſion 1s negative, for, fince, 
in the ſecond figure, the middle. term, is the 
prædieate of both premiſes, if they were both 
affirmatives, the middle term (as being twice 
the predicate, of affirmative propoſition) would 
be twice particular, contrary, to the firſſ gene- 
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ral rule, and as one of the premiſes is negative, 
the'concluſion will be a negative. 

A. What is the ſecond. ſpecial rule, of the 
ſecond figure? 
A. The major muſt be univerſal, for, ſince, 

by the foregoing, the concluſion is negative, its 
predicate, viz. the major term is univerſal, 
therefore. by the ſecond peneral rule, is mult 
be univerſal, in the major propoſition, where 
it is the ſubject, and, of courſe, renders the 
major univerſal. 

Q. How many ſpecial rules in tbe third ñ̃- 
gure? $58 
A. Two: firſt, the minor is affirmative, for, 
If it was negative, the major ſhould be affirma- 
tive (hy the fourth general rule) and ns prædi- 
cave, which is the mi or term, of courſe, par- 
ticuſar, and, ſince a negative conclyſion ſhould 
follow, the major term, its prædicate ſhould 
be uni verlal, therefore, he major term would 
be iniverlal, in the concluſion, and, particular, 
in the major premile, contrary, to the third. 
general rule Eat! 
- O. What is the ſecond ſpecial rule of the 
third figure ? 15 5 AY | 
. the: conelufion muſt be particular, for, 
ſince, by the foregoing, the minor, is affirma- 
tive, the minor terra, ics predicate, is particular, 
therefore, it muſt be particular, in the conclu- 
lion, by the third generzl rule, where it is the 
ſubject, and of courſe, reuders the concluſion. 


_ particulars. * 
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Q. How many ſpecial rules, in the fourth 
fxure ? 

A. Three : firſt, if the major propoſition be 
affirmative, * the minor will be univerſal, for, if 
the major is affirmative, the middle term, (its 
predicate) is particular, bur, the middle, muſt 
be once univerſal, ang}, as it is par ticular in. 
the major, it muſt be univerſal, in the minor, 
where it is, the ſubje&t, and of courſe, will 
render it univerſal. 


Q. What is the ſecond ſpecial rule, in the 
fourth figure? _ 

A. If the minor be affirmative, the conclu- 
fion will be particular; for, ſince the mi- 
nor term is the prædicate, of the minor pro- 
poſition, if the minor propoſition is affir mative, 
its predicate, the minor term, will be particu. 
lar, therefore, it will be par ücular in the con- 
cluſioty (by the third general rule) where it is, 
the ſubject, and of courſe, renders the con- 
cluſion itſelf particular. 


Q. What is the third ſpecial. rule-of the: 
fourth figure ? 

A. If any of the premiſes be negative, the 
major will be univerſal, fer, if one of the pre- 
miſes be negative, the concluſion will be nega- 
tive by the lixth general rule, and its Prædi- 
cate, viz. the major term will be univerſal, in 
the major propoſition by the ſecond general 
rule). where, it is the ſubject, and of cour ſe, 
renders the major propoſition. univerſal. 

— F 3. CHAP.. 
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Seme farther farticulars ule 10 the ſtcia2 ' 
Nules and Figures. | 


Q. Were the four. figures always admitted? 25 
TN. No; Ariſtotle admitted only the three 
firſt ; bar, Galen introduced: the fourth. 

Q. What were Ariſtotle's cbjeftions to the: 
fourth figure? 

A. Firſt, becauſe, * it was. directly oppoſite; 
to the firſt figure, for ſince the middle term is 

pre icated, of the major term it might ſeem: 
to have. greater extenſion, ihan the major; 

nd Again, ſince the minor term js predicated: 
of the middle, it wight ſeem to have greater. 
« xtenfian than the middle ; therefore a For- 
Nori, the minor term, might ſeem to have. 

reater extenſion than the major. Second, the. 
ipecial rules of the fourth ſigure, are conditi- 
"onal, but the rules of the three firſt are cate-- 
corical. 

2 How are Ariftotle' s objeCtions removed? 
| The firſt is removed, becauſe the con- 

4 25 in the ſourth figure, is either particu- 
lar, or negative, but never an univerſal affir - 
mative, and therefore only. a part of the more: 
exterſice term, is ſubjected to the leſs exten- 
live term, in the concluſion, as, every Mas 1s. 
an Animal. every Animal. bas * there · 
fore ſomething that has ſenſation. is a Man, 
hey ave totally denied of. each - ather, 2g, 


In | _ 
. * ad 

- 
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no ſtone is an Animal, ſome animal is a Many. 
therefore, no Man is a flone. As to the ſe- 
cond objection, it-cannot take place, ſince the- 
remiſes in the fourth figure, and the conclu«. 
lion drawn. from them are as categorical as. 
thoſe of any other figure ; for thoſe reaſons. 
Galen admitted the fourth figure, as likewiſe. 
that; the fourth, as well as the ſecond, 
and third, were reducible, to the firſt figure, 
and by. this means, the neceſſity of conſe-. 
quence equally. perceptible. in, it; beſides, 
fince a different d ſpoſition of ihe middle term. 
conſtitutes a figure, #he fourth ſhould be ad- 
mitted, as diſpoliny the middle term in a dif. 
ferent manner from any. of the. other three: 
figures :—and laſtly, becauſe there ares ſome, 
ſyllogiſms that can be expreſsed wich lefs. 
complexedneſs in tbe fourth figure. than in. 
any other | * 

2. Why is the firſt figure preferable; to, 
and more perfect than any of the reſt? 

A. Firſt; becauſe the neceſſity of conſe. 
quence is more clearly perceived, in the fi ſt- 
figure than in any of the others: and. ſecond+ 
ly, becauſe, it is the only figure that admits 
of an univerſal affirmatire concluſion. 

Q. What is meant by the neceſſity of,conſe-. 
quence ?* © | | | 
A. When, from the diſpoſition of the mide. 
ate term, in the premiſes, we can clearly per- 
ceive, which of the extremes ought to be præ- 
Mated of the other, in the conclufion.® © © 
2 1 Q- Why | 
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. Why is this more perceptible in the firſt, 
ban in the other figures? ; | 
A. Becauſe, in the firſt figure, the major 
term, as being the prædicate, of the major pro- 
poſition, ſeems to contain the whole middle 
term, which is an imniverfal fubject, under it, 
and the middle, as being the prædicate of the 
minor propoſition, ſeems to contain the minor 
term, (which is the ſubject of the minor pro- 
poſition) under it, therefore, the major, muſt 
contain the migor term, under it in the con- 
clufion, as, every animal has ſenſation ; every 
matt is an animal, therefore, every man bas en- 
Jarion. 
N. B. This can be perceived only in afſit« 
mat ive . f | 
hy is not this neceſſity of conſequence 
perceptible im the ſecond ſᷣgure? 
A. Becanfe, in the ſecond figure, the middle 
term is the prædicate of both' premiſes, and 
therefore, ſeems to have more extenſion, than. 
either of the extremes, which are the ſubjects ; 
but, it cannot from this poſition be inferred, 
which, of the extremes themſelves, ought to 
be prædicated, of the other, as, every man 
28, an animal, 10 fone is an animat, there- 
fore, no Mone 11 a man, or, converſely, 10 
man 1 @ fone — BY 
9. Why is it not perceptible in the third 
fone? 85 | 
XX Becuſe; here the middle term is. hi 
1 . 85 of both pretuiſes ; and, conſequently, © 


4 | ſeems. 
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ſeems to have leſs extenſion, than, either of 
the extremes, therefore, from this poſition; it 
cannot be inferred, which of the extremes 
ought ro be predicated, of the other, as, every 


man ts rational, every man ti r!/ible, there ore 


fometbing that is rifible is rational, or conver/ſe- 


ly 

”"Q. \ V is it not perceptible in the fourth 
figure ? 

_ Becauſe, the fourth figure iz directly con- 
trary to the firſt, for which fee Aiſtotlè's ob- 
jeckions in the beginning of this chapter. 


How does it appear, that the firſt figure 
only 7 of an nn aflirmative concly. 


12 
A. Becauſe, belt. that = concluſion hol 


be affirmative, it is neceflary, that both the pre- 
miſes ſhould be afficmatzye..by ihe Abit generaty 


rule) and, of courſe, their. predicates be parti 


culare— Second, that the conclutwa.ſhould-be . 
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univerſal, it is neceſſary, that both the 
es ſhould be mmivertal by the ſixth general. 
rule) and; that the minor term ſhauld be uni + 

verſal, in the prenuſes (by the ſecond general 


rule) therefore, the minor term mult be the. 


lubject of the minor pr opoſition, and: the middle: 


term its predicate, and, of courſe, particular, 


(as being the predicate of an affirmative pro” 
poſition).— But the middle term muſt be once 
univerſal, therefore, it muſt be the ſubject, off 
the major, for, if it was the predicate, the: miu- 


4e Term would be twice particular, therefore, 


— 


* 
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it appears that to draw an univerſal affirmative 
concluſion, the middle term muſt be the ſubjec 
of the major, and predicate, of the minor, 


which only happens, in the firſt figure. 


n CHAP VII. 


Of the Modes of Syllogrſms. 


Q. What is the mode of a ſyllogiſm ? 

A. The proper determination of the propo- 
ſitions, according, to their quantity and qua- 
lity. 

Q. How many modes are there? 

A. Sixty- four in all, for the major propoſi- 
tion of a ſyllogiſni may be either, A, E, I, O, 
and each major may contain under it, a fonr- 
fold minor, A, E, I, O, which make ſixteen, 

and each minor may contain under it, a four. if 
told concluſion, A, E, I, O, which make fixty- 
four concluſions, as in the following ſcheme 
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(The firſt ſcheme to be _ oppoſite page 70. } 
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Excluded by che ach general is : : 
Excluded by the P \ «ae td oY 
Excluded by the mee 12S 
E by the * | 11 7 8 . J 


Admitted in the 3d Fg | | CE 
Excluded by the 6th general rule /, "5 
Exeluded by the ſame., * N 
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Excluded by the yth general rule, 
Excluded by the ſa mnie. 
Excluded by the ſame. > , 
Excluded by the ſame. 3 
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Excluded by the 7th general rule 
— Excluded by the ſame.  _ — 


PUS 8 | you pos — jd Excluded by the 5th and 7th A Holes 
| < Excluded by the th general rule. 
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© Excluded by the ad general rule. 

| M4 Excluded by the 6th general rule, 
[24 . Excluded by the ſame: 
*<_ Excluded by the ſame; 


© Excluded by the 5th general rule, 

Mi Admitted in the 3d and 4th figures, | 
F Excluded by the 4th general rule, N mn 
< Excluded by the 6th general rule. 5 


iP 
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. | 2 Excluded by the 4th general rule, 
| m4 Excluded by the ſame | | 
O N Excluded by the ſame, | : 

g | KExcluded by the ſame· | 
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2 Q Admitted jq all the figures. 

3 — W Excluded by the 6th general rale, 
| £563 Bt Excluded by the ſame. | 
| < Excluded by the ſame, : 


© Excluded by the 4th general rule, 


| [2] M4 Exc]uded by the ſame. 
1 WO — Excluded by the ſame, 


© Admitted in the 3d and gth figures, + | : 

- "Excluded by the 5th general rule. TI 
— : N Admitted in the 1ſt and ed figures. | | 

 - Excluded by the 6ch general 


0 Admitted in the 2d figure. 

| — Excluded by the þth general re- 

© N Excluded by the ſame. $: | 
*J Excluded by the fame. 5 I 


— | O Excluded by the th general rules 
— Admitted in the 1ſt and zd figures. 8 OE. 
a E Excluded by the 5th and 6th general nes. 
"De — Excluded by the ory general rule. 8 8 9 5 2 
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© Is uſeleſs. 

| Exeluded by the 6h id rut. - g 
E Admitted in the 2d and th ds. INS 
4 Excluded by the geh general rule & 


© 
= Retained in the 3d and ach figures. _ . . 
"a Excluded by the zth general rules 
< Rergined in the firſt figures. T 1 
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SCHEME 


(To be placed oppoſite page 71.) 


II. 


. Ex AM PL ES of the different Concluding Modes: 


Firſt F um 


b Eur animal bas life; 
Every man is an unimal, 


-$ Therefore, ver) man bas life, 


Ne animal is & flone, 
Every min is an animal, 

3 7. r, no man is a ſtane. 
Every abiinal bas ſenſation; 


FIR man is an animal, 
”. Therefore, ſome man has ſenfation; 


- No animal is a tone, 
Same man it an animal, 


O 7 er, ſome man is not a tone. 


Second Fi igure: 


V None is an animal, 
Every man is animal, 
Derefore, no man is a fone: 


5 Every man i is an animal, 
'& Notone is an tinimal, 
: Therefore; no ſtone is u man: 


4 No Plone is tn animal, 


Some man is an ahiniat, 


i Every than has perception; 
Some bodies have not perception, 
Therefore, Jome bodies are not nan. 


tk Third Figure: 
# E ans animal has ſenſation, 


Every animal bai motion, 


5 . Jamething that notes, hat 
5 — Jenjation. _ 


Ns DR 17 i Lock; 
Every animal has perception, 


Da is not a 


3 Ther efore, orgy that has bei, 


ank. 
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* Therefore, ſome man is mi @ ſtonr. 


Se. ys nn Ara N VNV 


8 Every animal bas ſenſation; 
: Some animal is @ man, 


Therefore, fone man has ſenſativh; 


fg 


Some animal is a man; 

E very animal bas perception, 

Therefore, ſomething that bus perce$= 
tioh, is man. 


Some animal i; not man, 


1 bergfore, ſomething thus has ſenſation 


it not man. 


* 
> Every animul has ſenjatlon, 
8 


No animal is @ flone; 


— 
| 5 Some animal hat ſenſation, 
- 


Therefore, ſomething that hat ſenſation 


is nbt a ſtone, 


Fourth Figure. 


S 
8 
2 
ll 
X 


_— animal bas enfation, 
Therefore, ſanething that has * 
tion it 4 man. 


Every man it an animal, 
No animal is t None, 
Therefore, no ſtone is l man. 


Come body is un animal, 
Every animal has motion, 
body. 


No Kone 3 is an animal, 
E very animal has "orfhn, 


E 
: Therefore, fo mething that has motion 


i not i ſtone. 


No one i it an ohimal, 


EN 
| ; 2 ome animal it a man, 


Therefore, ſome man is not a Alones 


os apt jomerninę that moves its — 8 
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Q. How are thoſe concluſive modes, ex- 
pre ſſed, ſo as to ſhew at one view the quanti- 
y and quality of the different propoſitions ?. 
A. By certain words which are generally 
made uſe of by Logicians, of whica four be- 
Jong to the firſt figure: viz. Barbara, Celarent, 
Dari, Ferio. Four to the ſecond, as, Ceſare, 
Cameſires, Feſtino, Baroko. Six to the third, 
as, Darapti, Felapton, Datifi, Diſamis, Bokar- 
do, Feriſon; and five to the fourth figure, as, 
Bramantip, Camenes, Dimaris, Feſupo, Freſi. 
ons The vowels in thoſe, expre!s the quan- 
tity and quality of the different propuntions, 
The further ule of them will be thewn in the 
next chapter. 


CHA F- VIL 


Reduction. 


Q. What is Reduction? 

A- The changing of an imperefect ſy llogiſm 
into a perfect one. 
Q. What is meant by an imperfe& ſyllo- 
iſm 2 | 

A. All ſyllogiſms (except thoſe in the firſt 
figure) are imperfect, becauſe the neceſſity of 
conſequence mentioned in chapter vi, is not 
perceived in them; for the reaſons there af. 
1rneds 

What is the- advantage of reducing 
then> to the firſt figure? 

A. The truth of them is immediately 

lhewn, 


1 
ſhewn, becauſe the concluſion that follows af. 
ter the reduction, is either the fame as that 
before reduQion, or one Which infers it. 

Q. What operations are made ule of in re. 
duction? 

A. Tranfſ poſition, convection. ſubaſterna- * 
tion, and oppoſition» a 

Q. How many-fold is cabal kel 

A. Two- fold, viz. oftenſtve, and per im- 
poſſibile 

Q. What is oſtenfive reduction? 

A. When from the premiſes of the reducend 
or impertect ſyllogiſm tranſpoſed, or convert · 
eg, a concluſion is deduced, in the firſt figure, 
which is the ſame as the concluliom of the re- 
ducend, or one chat infers it. Thus, in re- 
ducing . mode Camenes, of the fourth figure 
every Man is an Animal, no Animal is a, ſtone, 
therefore, no fone is a Man: you tranſpoſe 
the premiſes thus; zo Animal is a fone, æve- 
Man ts an Animal, therefore, n Man i a 
one. Here, by cranſpoſing the premiles, 
and converting the concluſion ſimply, it is 
found in the mode Cetarent, of the firſt figure. 
Here i it is to be obſerved, that whenever it is 
neceſſary to traaſpoſe the premiſes, the con- 
cluſion likewiſe, muſt be changed; for as by 
the tanſpoſition of the ꝓgemiſes the extremes 

nge places, viz. that which was the major 
term, becoming the minor, and, vice ver 

they muſt like wiſe wa place; in 6.8 5 
dlulion, bat which was the Fan 

coucluſion 


* 
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onc luſion, in the reducend, becomes theſubje& 
f the concluſion of the reduct, and vice verſa: 
however, this cannot be properly called con- 
verſion, 
What is the further ule of the words, 
mentioned in the laft chapter ? its 
A. The initial letter ſhews, to what mode 
of the ficſt figure any imperfect mode is to be 
reduced; — thus, Ceſar: is reduced to Celaren:, 
Darapti to Darii, &c. &. Whenever the 
letter 8 occurs, it denotes, that the propoſi. 
tion, which the preceding vowel Mgnities, is 
to be converted {imply ; thus, in red, ing 
Ceſari to Celarent, the major is 10 be hangt 
converted: when the letter P, occurs, the 
propoſition, which the preceding vowel de- 
notes, is to be converted per accidens, as, in 
reducing Derapti to Darii, the minor is to be 
converted per accidens : when the letzer M. 
occurs, the premiſes are to be tranfpoſed, 28 
in reducing Cameſftres to Celarent, and laltly, 
when the letter K, occurs, it denotes, that, 
the contradictory of the concluſion, of the re. 
dacend, is to be put 1a place, of the propolis 
tion, which the preceding vowel ſignifies, thus, 
in reducing Baralo, to Barbara, the contra. 
dictory of the concluſion, is to be put in the 
place. of the minor propoſition, this laſt more 


properly bel 


ongs to xhe following chapter. 
| CHAT. 1... 
Of Reductios per inpaſſibils. 
9 Wat is meant by reductiob per imnoffih 

9 G A. When 


(. 74.) 
A. When, from one of the premiſes of the 
reducend, and the contradictory of the con. 
cluſion of the reducend, put in place of the 
other premiſe, a concluſion is deduced, which 
is manifeſtly falſe. 

QO. How far does this ſpecies of reduction 
prove the truth, of the concluſion of the re. 
ducend ? e | 
A. As the concluſion of the reduct is mani. 
feſtly falſe, one of the premiſes of the reduQ, 
muſt be alſo falſe, \ſince a falſchood in the 
concluſion muſt always follow, from a falſe. 
hood in the premiſes) but, as one of the pre- 
miſes of the reducend is admitted, as true, in 
the reduct, the other premiſe of the reduct, 
Viz. the contradictory of the concluſion of the 
reducend, muſt be the falſe premiſe ; there. 
fore, the concluſion of the reducend, mult have 
been true, ſince, of contradictories, one muſt 
be always true, and the other falſe, (fee chap. 
VIII. part 2d).—as an example, in the mode 
Bareho, of the ſecond figure, every man has 
perception: ſomebody bas pot perception, there- 
fore, ſomebody 1s not man : here ſubſtitute the 
contradictory of the concluſion, viz every bo- 
dy is a man, for the minor propoſition, and the 
Fogifin runs thus, in the mode, Barbara of 
the firſt figure; every man has perception, eve- 
1 body 1s man; therefore, every body has 
perception, this concluſion is evidently falles 

Q. Why is this ſpecies of requction uſed, 
ſwee, oſtenſive reduction proves the truth, or 
fallchood directly, "02. FASKR 
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A. It is never uſed, except, in caſes of ne- 

ceſſity, where, oſtenſive reduciqn is not ad. 
miſſidle, as, whenever a particular negative 
occurs, in the premiſes of the reducend, for a 
particular negative is not admiſſible in the firſt 
fi gure, fince, its 'minor muſt be affirmative, and 
its major univerſal. —Furcher, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that every mode of all the different 
figures, may be reduced, to the firſt figure, 
per impoſſibile, but oſtenſive reduction is pre» 
terable. a 


* 


Of Hy potberic Syllogiſims. 

What is an Hypothetic ſyllogiſm? 

A. A ſyllogiſm, whofe major or minor, or 
both, are hypothetic propoſitions. 

Q.: When the major only is hypothetic, v what 
will the concluſion be ? | 

A. The conclufion will be abſolute, beckefe 
the minor removes the condition, as, E, G, 
Major, / God ts juſt, the wicked will be pu. 
iſhed : Minor, but God is juſt, Concluſipn, 
therefore, the wicked will be punifhed., 

Q. If the minor propoſition be hypothetic 
what will the concluſion be? Fa 

The concluſion will be hypothetic, becauſe, | 
no-propefition intervenes, to remove the con- 
dition, as, major, F @ man it a0, he will 
be rewarded i in a fatare Aate. nor, and z, 
be will be rewarded in a future flate, Be will 


2 enter 
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enter. the tingdom of Haven. Concluſion, 
therefore, if a man is pious be will enter tha 
kingdom of htaven, 

Q: What is the uſe of ſyllegiſms, whoſe 
concluſions are hypothetic ? 

A. The hypothetic concluſion, may be made 
the major, of another ſyllegiſm, and an ab. 
| ſolute concluſion diawn frem thence. 

Q. When the major only is hypothetic how 
many ways of concluding are there? 

A: Two: firſt, from the poſition of the 
2ntecedent, to the poſition of the conſequent, 
as, if Chrif was the. Son of God, be bas re. 
deemed mar tind; but, Chriſt was the Sen of 
Ged, therefore, De redeemed mankind» Se- 
condly, from the remotion of the conſequent 
to the remotiou of the antecedent, as, / the 
wicked are rewarded, good works are fruitleſi, 
zyt good works are not \fruithſs, therefore, 
the wicked are not rewarded. 

Q. On what does the truth cf the conclu- 
6 in thoſe caſes depend? 

A. On this, that if the dntecedrat be true, 
the conſequent (if it follows from it) will be 
likewiſe true, as, in the firſt example, and, -if 
the conſequent be not true, neither will the 
antecedent (from whence it follows) be true, 
in this caſe, the contradictory, of the conſe- 
quent is to be aſſumed, becauſe, the contrary 
of it, would not make a true ſyUogiſm, as, if 
every animal is rational, every brute 4s rational, 


but no brute us rational ; therefore, 20 mas it 
rational, 
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rational, but it ought to be thus: Major, i 
«very animal is rational every brute is rational. 
Minor, but ſome brutes are not rational, there» 
fore, ſome animals are not rational. 
Q. What are the falſe modes of concluding ? 
A. Two: firſt, from the removing of the 
antecedent, to the removing of the conſequent 
as, if a man tis rich, he is to be eſteemed, but, 
a man is not rich, therefore, he 7s not to be 
eſteemed. Second, from the poſition of the 
conſequent, to the poſition of the antecedent, 
85, if a man n rich he ts to be eſteemed, but, a 
man is to be eſtecmed, therefore, be i rich. 
Q. How is the falſehood of thoſe proved? 
A. By reducing them to categorical ſyllo- 
giſms, which is to be done, by rejecting the 
term, that is common, to both, the antecedent 
and conſequent, together, with the conditional 
particle, thus, they will be found contrary, to 
the ſpecial rules of ſyllogiſms, as, being rich, 
rs to be eſteemed, a man 1s not rich, therefore, 
a man is not to be eſteemed : here, the mmor 
is negative, contrary, to the firſt ſpecial rule, 
of the firſt figure, the minor ſhould be affirma- 
tive, and again, in the ſecond example, as, 
being rich 1s to be efleemed, therefore, being 
a mam is being rich, this concluſion, is non- 
tenſical, and contrary, to the firſt fpecial rule 
of the ſecond figure, as, one of the premiſes, 
and of courſe, the concluſion ſhould be nega- 
u ve. n | ; | 
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Of Diguntive Syllogi/ſms- 
What isa disjunctive ſyllogiſm? 

A. That whoſe major is a-disjunQive pro- 
poſition. 

Q. How many modes of concluding in a 
disjunctive ſylogiſm ? 

A, Two: Fi irſt, from the poſition of one 
part, to the removing of the other, as, the 
Earth is either in motion or at reſt, bus. it is in 
motion, therefore, it is not at reſt» Second 
Il, ſrom the removing of one, to the poſition 

of the other, as, it ts night or day, but, it i: 

not night, therefore, it is day. Here, ig is 

to be reinarked, that the major of the dis. 
lunctive iyllogiſm, may contain ſeveral parts, 

aud in this cale, there is the poſition of one 
part in the minor, to the removing of all the 
other parts in the conclulion,, or theremoviug 
. all the parts in the minor, to the poſition of 
of one, n the concluſion; as, 10 z5 either Spi ug, 
' Sunmer, Autumn, or Winter, but, it 1s Spring, 
che refore, # if netbber Summer, Ane, nor 
- Wenter; or thus, . but it is neither Summer, 
: r nor. I l inter, therefore, it i Spring. 
. What is a disjunctive ſyllogiſm, from 
| 15 enumeration of the parts ? 

A. A dyllogiſm, whoſe major propolition, i is 
an hypothetic, whoſe antecedent, is abſoluu, 
and connſequent, a dizjundtive propoſition ; 2. 

6 44.55 if 
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if there is a diſeaſe to be feared, either an acute, 


ar a tedious one is to be feared, 

Q. What is. the uſe of this ſpecies. of ſyl- 

logitm. ?: _ 
A. It is principally. uſed in the ſpecies of 

argument, to be treated of in the next. chap». _ 


ter. 


"CHAP: XII. 
| Dilemma. 


Q. What is a Dilemma: 
A. An argument conſiſting of a disjunctive- 
fyllogiſm from the enumeration of the parts, 
ayd as many ſi ple propoſitions as there are parts. 
2. What is che ule of a dilemma 2 
A. To. prove either the abſurdity, or falſe- 
hood of ſome propoſitions. 
Q. How is this to be done??? 
A. By connecting a propoſition with + eagh- 
ef the parts of the. conſequent, which is to con- 
tain a middle term, which is to ſhew the falſe- 
hood, or abſurdity-of that part, which falſe- 
hood, or abſuidity is inferred. in the conclu- 
ſion: as in the example in the laſt. chapter. 
Fa diſeaſe is 'to be feared, an acute, or a. te- 
dious diſcaſe is to be feared ;.hut, an acute, dy- 
caſe is not to be feared, for an acute diſeaſe is of 
4 bort duration, and a t edious diſeaſe is not to 
»be feared, for à tedious diſeaſe 15/{ight, there - 
ore, a. diſcaſe is not to be feared. 
4 * Q. In 
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Q. In what ſpecies of reaſoning, is a di. 
temma moſt frequently to be uſed? _ 

A. It can be uſed in any ſpecies of alias. 
ing, but frequently in mathematical reaſon. 
ing, for inſtance, where any one line, or an. 
_ gle, by the aſſiſtance of intermediate proofs, is 
ſhewn, not to be leſs, or greater than another, 
therefore it mutt he equal. 

ls this ſpecies of argumeatation conkacd 
to two parts, in the conſequent of the major? 

A. It may contain an indefinite number of 
parts, which may be removed by the aſſiſtance 
of other propoſitions, as above men tioned, aud 
then it maybe called a Trilemma,a Te raden. 
ma &. as in the following example: : If che form 
of government be bad, it is owing either to the 
1gnorance, evariuiouſneſs, ambition, or niglt- 
gence, o the lig iſlative body, Here, the con- 
ſequent contains four parts, and might contain 
more) which may be removed in the minor 
as above „ 

QO. How many pn dilemma be de- 
geben a 
A. Three ways :—Firſt, hrs all the parts. 
contained in the antecedent are not enume. 
rated in the conſequent : Secondly, when the 
ſimple propoſitions that are aſſumed to remove 
the parts, do not evidently remove them : 
And thirdly, when it can be retorted, for an 
argument” which proves contradictions, proves 
nothing, example of the firſt, in the caſe of the 

Mel, if you are to marry, you muſt 
| marry: 
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marry either a beautiful or a deformed wo- 
mau, if ſbe is beautiful, ſhe will prove un- 
chaſte, and, if deformed, ſhe will be louthſome, 
therefore, yon are not to marry. But this fails, 
as all the parts are not enumerated iri the ma« 
jor, for a woman may be neither beautiful nor 
deformed. It fails likewife in the ſecond, for, 
ber being beautiful, is not contradictory to ber | 
being chaſte, nor ber being deformed, contra · 
dictory to ber being agreeable. An example 
of the third kind may be ſeen by the famous 
controverſy berween-Protogaras and Eualthus, 
the former agreed to teach the latter, the art of 
pteading, on condition that he. ſhould pay him 
a certain ſum in hand, and rhe remaindec 
when the pupil ſhould gain the firſt cauſe he 
was engaged in, which being agreed to by the 
pupil, th: miſter inſtantly commenced a ſuit 
againſt him for the remainder, ſaying, that ik 
he (the maſter) gained the ſuit, the pupil ſhould 
pay him according to the deciſion of the judg- 
es; but if the judges gave it againſt him, he 
the pupil ſhould pay, according to agreement 
but, the pupil retoried, by faxing, that if he 
(the pupil) had gained the fait, he had no 
right to pay, according to the deciſion of the 
judges ; and that if he loft the ſuit he ſhould 

nothing according to agreement. 
ee eee 
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CHAP: XIII. 
. Of the Sorites. 


Qs What is a ſorites? 

A- A ſpecies of an argument, conſiſtiog, 
of many propoſitions, fo connected together, 
that, the predicate, of every foregoing pro- 
poſition, becomes, the . of the follow. 
ing 

12 How manyfold is a fried 

A-. Two fold: firit, compoſed of hipothe. 
tical propoſitions, and, ſecondly, .compoſed of 
abſolute propoſitions. — An example of he 
former, i we love any perſon, all batred 10 · 
wards him ceaſe, If we rejoice not in his mu- 
fortunes, we wihh him no injury, therefore, 
we love a perſon we wiſh bim no injury. 

Q. How many A are there, in a fas: 
rann . 

A. All the propoſſtions are premiſes, EX». 
cept, the laſt, which is the concluſion. 

What proportion, does the nunber of 
terms bear, to the number of propoſitions, in 
0 ſorites? | 

A. In a forites, compoſed of abfolute, or 
{111ple propoſitions, there are as many terms, 
as propoſitions, beczuſe every term is twice 
repeated, firſt, being the prædicate of the 
foregoing, and lecondly, the ſubject of the 

following 
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following propoſition, and the firſt term is re- 
peated in the concluſion. 

Q, What proportion, does the number of 
middle terms bear to the number of terms in 
the ſorites ? 1 

A. All the terms are midule terms, except 
two, which are the extremes. 

-Q- Into how many fyllogiſms, can a ſor 
rites be reduced ? 

A-. Iuto as many as there are middle terms. 
_ Q. What propoſitions make up the premiles, 
of the firſt ſyllogiſm? 

A. The two firſt premiſes of the #ſorites, 
but, that which was the ſecond premiſe, of 
the ſorites, becomes the major propoſition, 01 
the fuſt ſyllogiſm, and its firſt premiſe, the 
minor propoſition, vecauſe, ſince all the pre- 
miſes of the ſorites, except the laſt (as we ſha ll 
preſently ſee) are affirmative, the prædicate, 
of the firſt premiſe, muſt have greater exten. 
ſion, than its ſubject, and as this predicate 
becomes the ſubject, of the ſecond propoſiti- 
on, of the ſorites, its predicate, will bave. 
greater extenſion, than its ſubject, - of 
courſe, this prædicate mult be the moſt ex- 
tenſive term, in the two firſt pr opcſitions, 
of the ſorites; therefore, it muſt be the 
major term, in the firſt {yllogiſin, thereforee 
the propolition, wherein it is found, viz- the 
ſecond propoſition of the ſorites, muſt be, ih, 
major propoſition, of the firſt ſy Hogiſm, Ay 

tne 
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the firſt propoſition, its minor, and from men 
a conc luſion is drawn. 
A What propoſitions — up the premiſes 
fecond {yllogiſm of the ſorites ? N 
A. The third premiie, of the forites, ber 
comes its major, and the concluſion of the fore. 
going, its minor propoſition, ſince the predi. 
cate of the third premiſe, has greater extenſi. 
on, than any term, that went before, it muſt 
be the major term, therefore, the propoſition, 
Mm which it is found, muſt be the major propo- 
ion, in the ſecond ſyllogilm, and the cons 
cluſion of the foregoing, its minor Propolitis 
ON» 
2 To what figare molt thoſe ſyllogiſins 
belong ? | 
A. They muſt all belong to the firſt figure, 
for, as to the firſt of thoſe, it is evident, it mult 
be the caſe, fince, according to the above- men- 
rioned tranſpoſition, of the premiſes, that term 
which is the ſuhject of the major, is found to 
be the prædicate of the minor, which of courſe 
as being twice repeated, muſt be the middle 
term, and exactly diſpoſed, as in the firſt fi- 
gure. The ſecond follopifm of the ſorites, 
will be kkewiſe, in the firſt figure, from the 
following ſtatement ·— As the third premiſe, 
of the ſorites, as above mentioned, becomes 
the major propolition of the ſecond ſyllogiſm, 
and asit is atrmative, its predicate mult be 
the minor term, and its ſubject (of courſe) the 


middle term, but this ſubject is the prædicate, 
ot 
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of the concluſion, of the foregoing fyll bh 
but, this concluſion is the minor Kite 
of the ſecond ſyllogiſin, therefore, as the ſame 
term, is the ſubject of the major, and the pra. 
dicate of the minor, it is the middle term, and 
the ſyllogiſm is, in the firit figure, and thus, 
all the ſyllogiſms of the ſorites, will be found, 
in the ficſt figure, for which ſee the following 
examples : Every man is an animal. every am- 
mal has ſenſation, every ſenſattve thing i a bo+ 
ay ; every body i a ſubftance, thefore, every 
man is a ſubſtance» Thus reduced to ſyllo- 
giſms: Every animal has ſenſation, every 
man is an animal, therefore, every man 
fenſation* 2d, Every ſenſutive thing is a bo- 
dy, every man has ſenſation ; therefore, eve · 

man is a body». zd, Every body is a ſub- 
2 every man ts E body, therefore, every 
man isa ſabſtance. 

Q- What are the two ſpecial rules of the 
ſorites? 

A. 1f, The laſt premife only, can be ne- 
gative- 2d, The firſt premiſe only, can be 
particular. | 

Q. How is the firlt proved? 

A. As all the ſyllogiſms into which the fo. 
rites is to be reſolved, mult be ia the firſt fi- 
gure, as before-wentioned, and, that the mi- 
nor propoſit ion, in the firit figure, is athrma- 
= and, * minor is the concluſion of 

dere going * Wat congleflon is af 
firmative, 
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3 and of courſe, all the premiſes, from 
which it was deducted, but thoſe are all the 
premiſes of the ſorites, (except the laſt) which 
of courſe, muſt be all affirmarive. | 
« How is it proved, that the firſt only ah 
be particular? 

A. As all the terms of the ſorites, except 
the two extremes, are middle terms, every 
one of them muſt, by the firſt general rule, 
be once univerſal, but, as all the premiſes, ex- 
cept the laſt, muſt be aftirmarive, thoſe middle 
terms, when they fuft occur, viz. as, the præ- 
dicites of affirmative propoſitions, are particu- 
lar, therefore, when they next occur, as, the 
ſubjects, they muſt be univerſal, and there. 
fore, all the propoſitions muſt be univerſal, 
_ the firſt, which may be particular. 
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507 Entbymemes. 7 


„Wbt is an Enthymeme 13 

* It is a ſyllogiſm abridged, both for bre- 
vity, and to pay a compliment, tothe hearers 
underſtanding ; this may take place in ſyllo- 
giſms, made up, of either ſimple, or compound 
_ Propoſitions. 
. Q, How many propoluiens. in an enthy- 
| meme, from . an { 

; A, Two: 
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A. Two: viz. the antecedent, "which is 
one of the premiſes, and the conſequent, whh 
is the concſoſton. | 

Q- How is it known, in this caſe, which 
of * 9 1 is ſuppreſſed? 
| the ſujet of the conſequent Js, in 
the 1 4 ac the minor propoſition muſt be 
the antecedent, as the ſubject of the concluſi- | 
on, .viz+ the minor term, muſt be in the mi- 
nor pr opoſition, and, if the prædicate of tbe 
canſequent is in the antecedent, the major | 
propoſitian muſt be the antecedent, ſince, the | 
predicate of the concluſion, wiz. the major 
term is found, in the major prapbſition.— An 
example of thecformer : Every man is an dui- 
mal, therefore, every man ha; /enſatian. An 
example of the latter: Every auimal hau ſen- 
ation, therefore, every man bas ſenſation 
Q. Haw is. an enthymeme 9 or re- 
duced to a ſyllagiſm? | 

A. By making a propoſition, of the - two 
terms, that are only once repeated, and ſub- 
ſtituting it, for the omitted prapoſit ion. 

Q. In what caſes does, it happen, that no 
term of the antecedent. enters the conſe- 

uent? 

A. When the propoſitions of the {yllogiſm, 
to which t may be reduced, ate not all m- 
ple, as happen, When the major, which int his 
caſe, is ſuppreſſed, is either an hypotheucal- 
propolition, as, God i juſt, therefore, the 
wicked muſt be puniſhes : here, the hypothe- 

| IH 2 tic 
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ig major, viz. / God 15 ju, the wicked muſt 
be pwnifhed, contains the whole force of the 
confequent, or a disjunctive, as, Cicero was a 
0 Mot, therefore the Romans were not deceived. 

N ere, the major diejunctive of the ſy llogiſm, 

Vi- either Cicero was a —_— or the Romans 

were decerved, is ſuppreſfed. 

Q. How does it fometimes happen, that, 

| though the antecedent and conſequent have a 

\ , common term, yet, the ſyllogiſm is not ſimple? 

* A. This happens, where, if the fyllogiſm 

| was a fimple one, there would be a violation 

| the rules of ſyllogiſms, as, Cbriſt was no 

impaſtor, themefore, Chrift redeemed man. If 

this was an enthymeme, from a {imple ſyllo- 

giſm, it would be contrary to the fixth gene- 

ral rule: as, an affirmative concluſion would 

follow from a negative premiſe, therefore, 

the myjor of it onght to be this, I Chrift was 
uo impaſtor, Chriſt redeemed man · 


CHAP. XV. 
- Of Induftion- 


2. What is Induction? 

- A+ It is a ſpecies of argument, whereby an 
"enumeration, of as many ſimple, or particular 
propoſitions as we can, we infer, an univerſal 


"= 
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In What reſpect does induction differ 
IE lla 2 

A. Svyllogiſm infers a rank or a particu. 
lar concluſion, from premiſes more general, 

but, Induction, the very contrary, and in this, 
ſyllogiſm, has the advantage. 

Q. Why then is induction made uſe of in 
demonſtration : 2. 

A. InduQtion is never uſed, except, in caſe 
of 'necellity, when, we cannot argue from a 
more 'gen:ral, @ happens in natural philoſophy, 
where, we are obliged to conclude, from a 
number of particular Phenomena ; as, heavy 
bodies deſcend, in Europe, Afia, Africa, and 
America; therefore, heavy bodies deſcend, on 
every part of the earth, 

"Q+ Is it neceſſary, that all the particulars: 
ſhould be enumerated in every ing to draw 
a concluſion ? 

A. This, in every inſtance, Sun be im- 
poffible, as, it would be impoſſible, in ſome caſes, 
to mention, an infinity of individuals, but, 
by enumerating ſome of the individuals, if we 
find no inſtauce whatever, to the contrary we 
may draw a general concluſion, if this con- 
curs with the opinions, of all arhers, in like: 
Caſes. 

© Qt Does this concluſion, 85 a pedal 
enumeration, obtain in natural philoſophy? 

A. In this' alone, the » concluſion is ob- 
jectionable, as, the object of natural philo - 
Gpby is matter, whoſe eſſence, we are un- 
H 3 acquainted. 
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acquainted with, aud therefore, there may 
be raſh e Au obe drawn, which, the expe- 
rience of others, might afterwards contradict, 

and this more particularly, we ſee every day, 


taking place, in chymiſtry. 


Ho does it appear, that induction is * 
pecies of enthymeme? 


A. Becauſe, here, the minor is generally 
Jeft out as in the above example, —beavy be- 
dies deſcend, in Europe, Ha, Africa, and A. 
merica ; but Europe, Afia, rica and Ame. 
rica, make up the whole earth; therefore, beu- 


uy Bodies deſcend, on ever part of the earths. 


* 
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CHAP. xvr. 


/ Example. 


N. What ei is an Example? 


A. An argument wherein, from one ſip; 
har circumſtance, the truth of which ie ſelf 
evident, we infer the poſition of another, ſi- 
milar to it, though not yet certain, as, the 
ni war between Marius and Sylla, injured 
t he Roman commonwealth, therefore, the civil 


_ war, bet ween Cæſur and Pompey wits injure 


a it. 


e 


9 How, from example, as we infer the 
2 by 


polition of a_fimilar 2 


cor) 
A. By tacitly ſuppoſing the ſimilarity of 


many others to the firft, and then, aſſuming. 
any of them, as a concluſion, as in the aboye- 
example: it is N that it is the nature 
of all civil wars, to injure the common- 
wealth, and; from tacit inference, we plainly” 
perceive, that every example is an enthymeme- 
in which, the minor, which contains all tho 
ſingulars, is to be underſtood, and which is 
— ſuppoſed. univerſal. 

How is this ſpecies of argument diem 
fometimes to-be falſe? 

A. By ſhewing that the ſingular inferred;, 
is diſſimilar to the firſt 

Ho far does example partake of in 
Py and how fur of y ogiim? 

A. It. partakes of induction, in as much, as: 
it proceeds from a ſingular, tacithy, to the uni- 
verſal, and of fyllogiſm, in. as far as it proceeds. 

again, from the univerſal, to the ſingular- 
2. What is the orincipal uſe of: example? 

* It is molt frequemly uſed, by. orators 
and rhetoricians, either to engage, or lead. 
away, the attention of their audience, always. 


aſſuming thoſe examples, with which, they” », 


fuppoſe them to be beſt acquainted, or, 9, 
which, their capacities are adapted. 


C H A P. 
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c HAP. XVII. 


x „* * « Sopbiſins- | 
2: What is a Sophiſm ? or heh 
A. When a falſe or abſurd concluſion fol. 
lows, from premiſes, which appear to be true, 
fo, that an argument, which bas the ___ 
ance of truth, leads us into an error. 
Was this the or iginal lignification of the 
mort ſopbiſm ?. 

A.. The original meaning of it Ganified 

wiſdom,” or an inveſtigation of truth, but, 
this meaning was afterwards corrupted, and 
ſophiſts ſignifed,. theſe quibliug philoſophers, 
w ho made uſe of. falſe arguments, to impoſe 
on the credulous. and procure to themſelves, 
the reputation of learned men. | 
| . How far is the knowledge of ſophiſms 
neceſſary at the preſent day ? 
A. $0 far, that, by being able to diſcern 
this falſehood, we may prevent ourſe]ves from 
-being impoſed on, without impoſing on others, 
Which is to be done, by removing, this falſe 
appearance, and ae, the matter in its 
rue light. \\ 

Q. Which, are e the principal ſpecies, of fo- 
phiſms? 

A. Firſt, a miſtake of the queſtion, when, 
ſomething is proved, which has no connection 
wih What was required. to be preved, as, 
if it ſhould be attempted to be proved, that, 

Conſtantine 
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Conſtantine the great, was not a Roman, Be- 
cauſe he was born at York. 

» How is this ſophiſin overturned ? 

A. By ſhewing, that, although, the aſ- 
ſigned cauſe may be true in itſelf, yet, ano- 
ther is equally true. 

What is the ſecond ſpecies of ſophiſm? 
A. Aﬀigning a falſe cauſe, as, there was 4 
great darkaeſs, becauſe of the death of Julius 
Caſar. N : | | 

Ho is this ſpecies overtarned ? 

A. By either ſhewing the true cauſe, or, 
that the cauſe aſſigned, is not adequate- 

Q. What is the third ſpecies ? 

A. A. tion, of what was granted, or 
begging Queſtion, if it was wanted to be 
proved, that God was eternal, by ſaying that 
there neither was, is, or wilt be, a time, in 
which he did not exiſt, 

Q. How is this ſpecies overturned? 

A. By ſhewing, that the proof is only 

equivalent to the queſtion. wy 
Q. What is the fourth ſpecies? 
A. An arguinent in a circle, or when two 
_ queſtions being propoſed, the truth of each of 
them, is attempted to be proved, by the 
other, as, there will be a war, becauſe, there: 
is a famine : or, there will be a famine, be- 
cauſe there is a war. - 

Q. How is the falſehood of this ſhewn ? 

A. By proving, that one, is not neceſlari 
the conſequence of the other, ar, hat thoug 

a cauſe: 
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-a cauſe produced a certain effe&; yet, that ef. 
fe& will not produce the cauſe, fram whence 
it proceeded · 

What is the fifth Species ? 

A. T he fallacy of accident, when ve attri- 
wh any thing to an accident, which belongs 
tu the ſubject, in which that accident inheres 
or, vice verſa, as, wine has heen "the cauſe of 
* 1 therefore, it is pernicious. | 


ow is this ſpecies overturned ?, | 
| 8 By ſhewing the difference between the 
ſubject, and accident. | 

Q. What is the ſixth ſpecies? 

A. When we argue from that which is true 
in particular circumſtances, 1 the lame 
thing true, in every eircumſtanc abſolute. 
IV, as,” what 75 bought in the /hamble:, is to 
be eat. rau meat is boug bt, therefore, raw meat 
is to be eat. N. | 

Q. How is this ſpecies, turned? 

X. By e wing the difference between 
ge f their abfolate ſenſe, and the ſame 
things, in a determinate ſenſe, or cennected 
with particular cireumſtznces , this has its re- 
verſe, viz. when we argue from a thing true, 
in e very circumſtance, to that which is true, 
only in par ticulars, as, if it was ſaid, that we 
-ought not to puniſh a man, for protecting 
another, we ſhould take into conſideration, that 
be may protect that man, for the moved pur= 

of deftroying many. 

4 garb is the ſeventh ſpecies? 1 
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A. A ſophiſm of many interrogatories, when 


a queſtion involves two or more cir cuniſtauces 
which have ſuch an oppoſition; rhat they can- 
not be anſwered, in tue »ffirmative, or nega- 
tive, at the ſame time, as, are 4onry amd galt 
ſweet. | 4 | . 
2. How is the fallacy of this ſhewn? _ 

A. By giving the proper anſwer to each of 
the parts, of the propoſition, ſeparately, 

What is the eighth ſpecies ? ?: 

A. That, of a falſe - conſequence, when 
a concluſion is inferred, which does not 
rightly follow, according to the rules of ſyllo- 

ins. 4 
In what ſpecies of argument does this 
fallacy take place ? | | 

A. molt trequently, in enthymemes, that 
the fallacy may not be perceived, as, no bad 
man is happy: therefore, every good man is 
happy : this enthymeme ſhould be thus ſup- 
plied ; no bad man is happy, every thang - 
happy is good, therefore, every good man is 
happy : here we draw an affirmative conclu- 
fion, tho' one of the premiſes is negative, be- 
ſides, we bring the middle term into the con- 
cluſion{ which ſhould never be done. 

Q. What is the ninth ſpecies? / 

A · Sophiſms of equivocation, when a word 
is uſed; which has different ſignifications, as, 
a dog barks, a ſtar is a dog, therefore, a ſtar 
barketh. + Pang. - : 6; 

2. How is the fallacy of this ſhewn ? 

A. By 
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A. By ſhewing, that there are four terms, 
for, the term Dog, in the major, and minor, 
Ggnities different parts, of the ſame whole 
univerſal, contrary, to the firſt general rule. 

Sophiſins of en, belong ia this ſpecies, 
_ their falacy thewn, in the ſame manner, 

Be that ſends a bock into the light, deſires 
2 to be read, be that throws a bock into the 
fire ſends it into the light, and therefore, be 
that throws a book into the fire deſires it to 
be rend. Sophiſms of accent, or, when dif. 
ferent words are pronounced in the ſame man - 
ner, may be reduced to this ſpecies, and the 
falacy ſne wn, as above, as the 2 0 meat 

.- What i is the tenth ſpecies ? 

A. Thoſe of diviſion, and compoſition, as, 
| when the ſame things Sight ſeem to be con- 
cluded, in a compound ſenſe, that may be con- 
cluded of them in a divided fas and vice 
verſa, as, two and three make two numbers, 
but, wo and three are five, therefore, fut 
is two numbers: or, on the ,contrary, five i- 
one number, two and three make froe, there · 
fore, two and three is one number. 

. Q. How is the falacy of this ſhewn? _ 

K. By mewing that, on account of the 
difference of the compounded, and, divided 
_ there are * terms in the KN | 
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. Whatis Method? „ „ n 
A. I be proper arrangement of ne 
Sout any ſuhject, ſo, as to prevent / confu- 
ſton, in finding out, unknown truths, and 
conforming in the mind, truths, N 
. 

- 'Q.. How vianylold/is ure ti h 8 
A. Iwo fold : Synthetic, and Atte 
Q. What is meant, by the ſynthetic me. 

thod? * 

A. That, which begins with: che portg / nit 
leads on, to a knowledge of the Whole, pro- 
veeding, from the molt general, and finple 
rroths, to that, which is compounded” of them, 
and hence it is called, the ſynthetie method, 
vr method of compoſition. 


2 That, Wann 1550 che witels n 
whether a 4pecies; or an individual, and teads 
us, into the know of it, b reſotyi q 
into its parts, and hence it is Len le 
tic method, or method of reſolutio: 

„In which of thoſe methods do we ge- 


proceed, in any ane, or branch of 
knowledge? * 
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A. This depends on, whether the parts, or 
the whole, is better known, in the begiuning 
if the parts are better known, we begin wirh 
the ſynthetic method, we conſider them dif. 
tinctly, arrange them properly together, and 
thus come to a knowledge, of the whole, as, 
in Grammar, we degh with the letters;. of 
them ſyllables are made, next, words, and 
{entences, and laſtly, language, but, if the 
whole is better known, than its parts, we ule 
the analytic method, as, in the ſame example, 
if language be firſt better known, we next 
proceed to ſentences, words, ſyllables, and. 
ljeters. 1 

Q. How are thoſe wathads illuſtrated. i in 
ogics? 

A. In the ſame manner, thus : in the ana- 
Jutic, we begin with the individual, which is 
the moſt compound, as haying the greater com- 
prehenſion, and then, to the propoſitions, 
through {yilogiſe, 40 all ſpecies of reaſoning, 
and again, from reaſoning in general to ſyllo- 
giſms, aropaſitzgns, and individuals, or, ana- 
Iytically, from the individual, to the ſummum 
genus, and ſynthetically, from. the ſummum 
genus, to the individual; the analytical me- 
thad. proceeds, from the end, to the means, 
Ind from ahe.gieans, to the extremes, and the 
ſymhetic again, from the extremes, to the 
Unie ans, and lo to the end- 
What is abs ute of he analyti method 
in the ſciences ? | 


AT A I A. This 
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A. This, in the ſciences, is called the methodi 


of invention, becauſe, it obſerves the order, 
in which, our thoughts ſucceed one another, 
in the invention, or diſcovery of truth. 

Q. What is the uſe of the ſynthetic me- 
thod, in the ſciences? 

A. This, in the ſciences, is called the me- 
thod of inſtruction, in as much, as laying our 
thoughts cefore others, we penerally pro- 
ceed, in the ſynthetic manner, deducing them, 
from their firſt principles, and here, we are- 
to obſerve, that the analytic method, is by 
no means calculated for inſtruction, becaule, 
when firſt we ſet out, we are unable to con- 
jecture how far our enquiries may lead us; 
but, in the ſynthetic, we begin with the ex- 
tremes, and. proceed through truths already 
known, untill without deviating, we arrive 
at the end- 
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